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THE PRIZE POEM. 


The readers of the Messenger will remember, that in 
the December number, the late lamented Editor, upon 
the suggestion of a spirited correspondent, offered the pre- 
mium of a silver cup for the best poem which should be 
presented to, and approved by, a Committee appointed for 
that purpose. That Committee has had a meeting, consist- 
ing of all its members, and after due consideration has 
awarded the prize cup to Miss Evelyn H. Taylor, of Vir- 
ginia, for the subjoined stanzas addressed to “A new pen.” 
The task of selection, under such circumstances, is always 
unpleasant and invidious. The competitors for the prize 
having had entire freedom in the choice of a theme, their 
contributions were, of course, various in measure, style 
and subject. Some were beautiful and successful imita- 
tions of established English authors; others were distin- 
guished for smoothness, beauty, and even vigor of compo- 
sition,—but none seemed, in the eyes of the Committee, 
to combine, with some of these qualities, so much originality 
as the production of Miss Taylor. The public, however, 
will have an ample opportunity to judge for itself, as, under 
the reserved right to do so, many of the poems, which, 
if not favored with the awarded prize, are nevertheless 
prized highly—will be published in the present and future 
numbers of the Messenger. 


TO A NEW PEN. 


Lie there! lie there! still pure as unstained snow— 
Guillitless as yet—but innocent, how long? 

Clee~ as are infant hearts from Passion’s flow— 
U aheard, unknown, yet capable of song— 

Of -ong, whose silent music thou shalt trace, 

In Gharacters of Thought, that Time shall ne’er efface. 


Thou art the Soul’s Recorder, and thy course 
Takes with it Good and Evil—separate never 
Since Life’s full fount was poisoned at its source, 

When Eden faded from the Earth forever— 
And thou, fast stealing o’er the darkened page, 


Sheds down full stores of each—gathered from every age. 


Quiet, but mighty! From th¥ silent work, 

How starts to life the vanished world of Time ! 
Mysteries but late divined around thee lurk— 

The thoughts of Angels, and the hopes of Crime— 
And Man’s first dreams, long buriéd in the Past, 


Called from their depths by thee, there mingle with his iast. 


Glorious Bard! Rare Painter! Lyrist high ! 
Historian of the giant deeds of old! 
Interpreter of centuries gone by ! 
Untomber of the Dead, whose mighty mould 
Accorded with great works—their awful traces 


Still shed Time’s shadow down, on pigmies round their bases. 


What! Can’st thou tongue the Pyramids, and send 
The voice of Ages through a new creation? 

Can’st thou reveal Fate’s progress—guess her end— 
And chronicle her Pomp and Devastation? 

Can’st thou exhume old Egypt’s buried Kings, 

To revel in vast Halls, amidst forgotten things ? 


Is the high Feast, with all its living Guests, 
Within the enchantment of thy crowded spell ” 


Can’st thou among them bring white Death, that tests 
The Heart, and bares it to itself so well ? 


Vor. IX—17 


Can’st thou, too, pierce the dark and shadowy tomb, 
And follow him who reigned, to bondage in its gloom ’ 
And art thou sad, and do those foolish tears, 

That gush from Woman’s heart in every time, 
And bathe her broken ties, through hopeless years, 

Even though they bound to Tyranny and Crime— 
Say, do they lure thine art, and gleam again, 
As when they left their fount, drawn forth by Grief with 

Pain ? 


Doth the deep Beauty of still Death with thee 
Find everlasting fixedness, and lie 
With the cold infant on its mother’s knee, 
Or the stern warrior’s rigid majesty ? 
Or on the cheek and bosom, more than snow, 
When gentler Loveliness lies pure, and calm, and low ? 


Or dost thou bring the light of winged Joy 
Our path to follow, and its shades to banish— 
The sadness of old musings to destroy, 
And bid grey frowning forecast instant vanish ” 
Linking us in companionship so gay, 
That the young Angel need but point, to guide our way. 


Art thou familiar with the thoughts of Love? 
Can’st thou pour forth his heart in seen affection ? 
Can'st thou join earthly hopes with souls above, 
Binding the severed in such strong connection 
That sorrow’s self can patient be, and smile, 
And look for holier things, and wait “a little while?” 


Art thou all powerful thus, and yet mine own ” 

Mine! Though the word no ardent impulse stir, 
It makes thee dear, whilst here I muse alone, 

And signs to Hope that Truth may dwell with her. 
Yea, thou art mine, when many, once more deur, 
Have left their fresher faith, and dwell no longer here. 


And thou shalt never change but with my heart— 
As that grows aged, thou may’st faint from Time, 
But thou art now even of myself a part, 
And my soul’s atmosphere must make thy clime. 
Loved, true, habitual Friend, thy voice shall steal, 
Even when it breathes their strength, all woes this breast 
can feel. 


And thou shalt give its melody of love, 
Its light of Hope, its joy of faith in God, 

Life in this world (as, I will trust, above, 
Their immortality shall find abode.) 

And thou shalt answer every varying mood, 

Not as mankind reply—returning ill for good. 


Fate writes her fiat in the glittering Heaven— 
God stamps his Will on Fate, and worlds obey. 
What language, humblest Thing, to thee is given? 
To thee—to all that are, and pass away ” 
Even the fresh utterance of the soul, that brings 
Its ardent gush of praise, to seek thé King of kings. 


Such be Thy glory—’midst all other themes, 
The first—the last—to consecrate thy power. 
Heaven be the brightness of our earthly dreams, 

And Mercy of our last, and happiest hour, 





When, through the gates of Death, pure light shall stream, 
And Home and Peace with God, on an Immortal beam* 
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Guide on! upon the white and asking page, 

Character, Feeling, Passion, Life and Death— 
But so restrict the Past and Present Age, 

That He who scans all deeds the skies beneath, 
Heaven’s just Recorder, on what Thou hast wrought, 
May fix a gaze serene—approve—but copy nought. 

Evetyn H. Taywor. 





The following poems were offered for the prize cup 
awarded to Miss Taylor, and they are too highly esteemed 
to be withheld from the readers of the Messenger. They 
will be followed by others in the April and May numbers. 


THE HERMIT’S LESSON OF LIFE. 


In orient lands, where Magi dwelt of old, 
And Priests and Prophets, fate and fortune told ; 
Where virgin Sybils in prophetic tones, 
The future show’d—the rise and fall of thrones; 
Where rapt magicians wrought their mystic spells, 
And each wild cavern owned its weird cells ; 
Where every mountain cave and mossy grot 
Was haunted by some spirit of the spot ; 
In later days a traveller chanced to roam, 
A dreaming wand’rer from his native home. 
Yet young in manhood—with ambition rife, 
But all uncertain in his plans of life, 
In search of pleasure, but with nought content, 
Restless and weary, wheresoe’er he went ; 
For honor hoping, and a thirst for fame, 
Desiring truth and burning for a name, 
Yet to his heart there often came despair, 
For aimless passion was pulsating there. 
Anon, he felt, in some propitious hour, 
A kindling sense of intellectual power, 
And airy fancies floated thro’ his mind, 
That Glory’s guerdon was for him designed ; 
Yet came the fear, he ne’er should reach that goal, 
So wav’ring was the purpose of his soul. 
In mood like this, he went his restless way, 
Where desolation brooded o’er decay— 
Where crumbling columns mark’d the classic clime, 
And falling temples told the ancient time. 

As thus he roam’d, a rumor met bis ear— 
“There was a mountain, and a cavern near, 

“« Where, shunning all communion with his race, 
‘A reverend hermit had his dwelling place ; 

““ Who lived—for so the ignorant had said— 

‘¢ With demons there, and spirits of the dead ; 
“Who sought, by lawless rite and magic spell, 

** The secrets of the future time to tell.” 

With feelings mov'd by all he heard and saw, 
The wand’rer turned to find that man of awe, 
Resolved his fate to know, or good or ill, 

He wish’d to try the Seer’s fearful skill. 

He found the wise man, and he spoke him fair, 
The hermit mock’d the wand’rer’s earnest prayer ; 
Absorbed in studies of sublimer sort, 

He reck’d not for the dreamer’s foolish thought. 
Entreated still—he lent attentive ear, 

And answered kindly, yet. with mien severe. 

** Child of the world,” he said with solemn tone, 
“ What is and has been may by man he known, 

“‘ But much you err, if you suppose his skill 
‘Can fathom Fate, or scan his Maker’s will ; 
“Tis not permitted mortal man, to see 
“The future purpose of the Deity. 

“* High o’er the earth, 

Where space its scroll unfurls, 

A mighty genius ever dwells, 

Who marks the birth 











Of planetary worlds, 
The measures of their being tells. 


a 
' 


“His ministry 

Rules orbits which they run, 
Controls wild comets as they course 
Infinity ; 

And stars, and moon, and sun, 
Submissive subjects, own his force ; 


_ Cee ailkis 


“ His fearful power 

Doth e’en to Earth descend, 

And death, decay, and vhange he wills ; 
Year, day and hour, 

On his decree attend, 

And human hopes, and joys, and ills. 


“ He notes thro’ space 

The music of the spheres, 

The harm’ny of their constant chime : 
And chords apace 

Earth’s symphony of years— 

This minister of might is—TIME ; 


“ And he alone, by God’s decree, 

“Js oracle of destiny. 

“ But tho’ I cannot tell your fate, 

“My son—I’ll teach you to create, 

“ Yourself, what you would fain possess, 
“A destiny of proud success. 

“« Let virtue be your constant guide, 

“« And courage be your virtue’s shield ; t 
Let useful action be your pride, 
“ Your passions to your judgment yield ; i 
“ Let knowledge be your source of pleasure. ; 
* And honor be your brightest gem, 

“* And then, indeed, you have a treasure, : 
“ Richer than jewelled diadem. F 
“ What may betide—you must possess 
“ The certainty of happiness.” 


I LON ae 


The wise man ceased—the wand’rer owned with awe, 

It was the Sage, and not the Seer, he saw— 

Confessed, that charm had more than magic power, 4 
And useful liv’d, and happy from that hour, - 


DAN LONESOME. 


Is it not Colinet, I lonesome see, 

Leaning with folded arms against the tree ? 

Why in this mournful manner art thou found 
Unthankful lad, when all things smile around ?— Philips. 


1. 
Dan Lonesome was a wight of gentle blood 
As any in this Western Hemisphere ; 
It had not “crept through scoundrels since the flood,” 
And he could trace it up, through many a year, 
Far as his country could her lov’d career— 
No stain on it could tongue calumnious fling ; 
Old heads could trace jt higher—do not jeer,— 
Up to the days of some old Saxon king, 
But if they could—to do it, were an empty thing. 


Il. 
His home, I wot, it nothing boots to tell, 
Save that ’twas somewhere in that Old Domain, 
Which once wished monarchy, ’tis said, so well, 
She honor’d Charles, and loth’d base Cromwell's reig: ; 
Right gladly had she rear’d Charles’ throne again, 
And did resolve, if that might not be won, 
T’ invite him hither, cross th’ Atlantic main, 
To hold for us, the sceptre and the crown— 
Ah! well-a-day that deed !—what mischief it had done! 
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II. 


Certes, the times are wondrous changed, when we 
The very name of King can scarce abide, 
Since we have quaff’d thy cup, sweet Liberty ! 
But let us not our Ancestors deride ; 
Sly Cromwell ceas’d his cloven foot to hide ; 
Gain’d were his ends, that subtle Archimage, 
And ail his canting cunning, laid aside, 
The Tyrant open stalk’d upon the stage ; 


The play was still the same,—they had but turn’d the page. 


IV. 


How changed the features of that virgin land, 
Adorn’d by windings of innum’rous streams, 
And wronght by Nature, with most lavish hand, 
And warm’d by influence of her softest beams !— 
Still smiles that land, and still with wealth it teems, 
But where her palaces of sumptuous ease ? 
Where now her lofty nobles and their dreams? 
Her gardens—parks—her shady walks and ways ? 
Where all the stately doings of her royal days? 


v. 


Gone, with the foolish hopes which gave them birth ; 
Nipp’d in the very bud of their display ; 
Crush’d by the hand of Freedom, in her mirth, 
And spared the anguish of a slow decay ;— 
Such Edens were not made to waste away 
Beneath the griping hand of pamper’d pride ; 
No—they were fashioned for a gentler sway, 
That there, untrammell’d man might safely bide, 
And waft his golden treasures down their glassy tide. 


VI. 


But what of Dan?—no misanthrope was he— 
He felt all kindness towards his fellow men; 
But yet in paths alone he loved to be, 
Mid waving woods or on sequester’d plain, 
His joys and griefs all hid from mortal ken ; 
Both wealth and friends had he, and pleasant home, 
Yet more, he coveted the lonely glen, 
Or down some winding rivulet to roam, 


Where gentle cascades left white wreaths of transient foam. 


VIL. 


There would he sit, while eagerly he seann’d 
Some wild romance, with worn and dusky lid, 
Of Haunted Priory with bloody hand, 
Or old Chateau, in deepest myst’ry hid, 
Where glided ghosts, and secret pannels slid— 
Then fell the curtain on this mortal vale ; 
Of earth and all its shackles he was rid; 
So rapt his soul by Fancy’s high-wrought tale : 
Compared with bliss like his, all other blisses fail. 
VIL 
For him, these fictions had a charm divine ; 
Here gallant youths were his companions dear— 
He trod with them, o’er Alps and Appenine, 
Where bandits lurk’d amid the forests drear 
And lights were seen to glance and disappear— 
Soft maidens, too, whose superhuman charms 
Won every heart, were his peculiar care, 
Till nobly rescued from ten thousand harms 
He saw them safely lock’d in love's triumphant arms. 
IX. 
Dreams of the day ! oft would ye Dan invite 
On grass to lie, in summer shade supine, 
While Faney plum’d her wing for pleasant flight, 
And bore him upward to her halls divine ; 
No hope defeated, there could make him pine; 
No cup untasted, from his lips be thrown ; 
No light receding ever, there could shine ; 


But whatsoe’er of joy to mortals known 
Arrived at, was at once, and easy, made his own. 


X. 


Who does not thus, at times, gay castles build, 
’Yclept in air ?—a name that suits them well; 
For though more splendid far than works of Eld, 
More passing rare than all which ever fell, 
(Balbec’s—Palmyra’s—none could them excel,) 
Yet in a moment, they will topple down, 

Nor leave one marble column, spared to tell 
The tale of ruin, and in grandeur frown 

Amid the crumbling relics of a past renown. 


XI. 


Such oft are standing seen, ’mid that decay 
By Goth and Vandal, most inhuman, wrought ; 
And Goths and Vandals still, in modern day, 
Will break irruptive on one’s chosen spot, 
Though all unwelcome, and invited not ; 
Misfortunes—Griefs—pale Care—tormenting Debt— 
Then, Fancy! all thy revelry’s forgot, 
Reluctant, up from our sweet couch, we get, 
And homeward, frowning hie, to toil and writhe and fret. 


XIL 

But such the Artist’s most surprising skill, 

That, like enchantment of the olden rhyme, 
’Tis but to ramble forth, where all is still, 

And wave a wand— when, in an instant’s time, 

Her shining Palaces will upward climb— 
Not so, those works barbarians overthrew ; 

None know to raise them to such heights sublime— 
Lost are those arts by which they tow’ring grew, 
And we but gaze to sigh—and curse the hand which slew. 


XI. 

Of late, by whim or fantasy impell’d, * 

“A change came o’er the spirit of his dream”— 
His love of solitude seem'd now dispell’d ; 

Some gayer vision in his fancy teem’d ; 

Perchance bright eyes had through his darkness, beam'd : 
I know not what—but forth the loiterer went ; 

“ Like standing pool” his sombre visage ‘‘ cream’d,” 
And I, who mark’d him, deem’d his mind intent 
On some fixed thought, or deed, with hope and fear, ’yblent. 


XIV. 

To sadness prone, he, melancholy wight, 

A wand’rer—where, I only cared to know, 

Sat gazing out upon wide waters bright, 

And from the Sidney watch’d their ceaseless flow ; 
The waves were roaring round her buried prow ; 

Unnumber’d vessels skimmed Potomac, blue ; 

Swift hurrying by the white beach seem’d to go; 

Fast, fast behind, the trees and green hills flew, 

Till Vernon’s mournful walls broke on his thoughtful view. 

XV. 

Loud rang the bell—on board that flying ship 
Full many a pilgrim hastened to her side ; 

Mount Vernon! broke from every joyous lip, 
And@grateful hearts were swelling there with pride : 
Men from far countries with the native vied— 

Oh Heavens ! it was a goodly sight to see ; 

But chiefly Dan, there, silently we eyed 
Our young Virginian gazing wistfully, 
And with a filial love, Mount Vernon! upon thee. 
XVL. 

Fix’d there he stood, while strong emotions rose ; 
That time-worn mansion fills his dreamy soul ; 

A holy awe around it virtue throws, 





And days of by-gone years, before nim roll ; 
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Trenton and Monmouth—Brandywine—the whole 
Of that long war, at once was shadow’d forth, 

And rose with Him, who won fair Freedom’s goal ; 
With Him, whose fame all other fame is worth— 
Whose laurels drop not blood, but blessings on the Earth. 


XVII. 


With straining eye the scene he dimly caught 
As on he sped upon that sacred wave, 
Which breaks on Earth’s most consecrated spot, 
And sighs beside a Hero’s ballow’d grave ; 
* Boast of the good, and idol of the brave!” 
Cried he, ‘‘ though now within the voiceless tomb, 
* Thy warning words have yet the power to save; 
* Still canst thou snatch us from impending doom— 
“ Alive in grateful hearts, tho’ laid in Death’s dark gloom. 
XVIII. 
“Yet where thy monument? methought its shaft 
‘Shot high, like beacon, for a guide at sea ; 
“ Methought those truths would here be telegraph’d, 
“The words of thine immortal Legacy, 
* And sought, my country, by thy sons set free :— 
‘* And must ingratitude be still the bane 
‘*Of commonwealths ’—ye rulers! where are ye? 
** Arise and wash from us so foul a stain, 
“Lest light so lovely now, should in the distance wane. 
XIX, 
‘* What have ye done, that great one to exalt 
“Who waked this boundless country into life ? 
“ Beyond that hill, oh shame! a petty vault 
«“ Enshrouds the dust, with spirit once so rife, 
* And rushing gallantly to battle strife ; 
“ A humble spot, uutrophied and forlorn— 
** What cutteth keener than the filial knife ? 
“What taunt so bitter as our children’s scorn 7— 
“| wrong my coantrymen; each heart with grief is torn. 
XX. 
“« What matters it our warriors’ breast to lade 
“With cumbrous pile of monumental stone, 
“When in his country’s heart his grave is made— 
“There fresh’ning still, as time is rolling on ? 
“None need the tomb to canonize them, gone, 
‘But such as, living, were the scourge of man, 
“Not friend ;—such as should meet the public ban, 
“Though laid in marble state for foolish eyes to scan! 


XXI. 


“ Or what are pillars 7—pyramids ?—this earth 
‘‘Ne’er yet gave up an adamant, too hard 
“For tooth of Time ;—it may outlive the worth 
“Tt would commemorate ; yet, wise award ! 
“Tt yields at last and crumbles with the sward— 
‘“‘ Or did some pyramid still lift its head, 
“‘ Baffling the conqueror, lo! desert-ward 
“ An ally comes, the storm in Lybia bred, 
“ Whelming in whirling sands this fortress of the dead.* 
XXII. 


‘«Who now can tell what mighty king reposed 
“« Midway its height stupendous ?—left aloft 


* Strabo, as quoted by Savary, says : “ Towards the middle 
of the height of one of the sides of the greatest pyramid is 
a stone that may be raised up. It shuts an oblique pas- 
sage which leads to a coffin placed in the centre.” This 
passage, open in our days, and which in the time of Strabo 
was towards the middle of one face of the pyramid, is at 
present only one hundred feet from the base; so that the 
ruins of the covering of the pyramid and of the stones 
brought from within, buried by the sand, have formed a hill 
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“Within bis marble chamber deep enclosed, 

“‘ As if in death, he impotently scoff’d 

‘His fellow dust ;—He who alive had oft 

‘‘ Encrimson’d earth, and moved like dark simoom 

“ Upon his native land, when Death had doff'd 

** His bloody diadem, found there a tomb, 

“Forgot his pomp—his name,—and undeplored his doom. 


XXIII. 


‘Would less than pyramid our Chieftain serve ? 

“ Less than was rear’d for Egypt’s worthless king? 

“ Less for the valor, never known to swerve, 

* Than rose in honor of so mean a thing ?— 

“ And whence would such gigantic structure spring ? 

“ Not from the labor of the happy free ! 

‘“‘ Myriads of harness’d slaves were lashed to bring 

“ That useless pile unto the height we see, 

“ And kiss’d the hand which smote, and bent the servile knee. 


XXIV. 


“Oh no—we’ll have no monument but one, 

“ Whose base is on the universal heart ; 

“Its shaft, the plaudits of the world be won, 

“It’s capital, the nation’s good,—the chart 

“By which to point ambition to its part— 

“Dread Time, who blasts with his sepulchral breath, 
** And soils, with touch defiled, the works of art? 
‘*Reluctant leaves untorn a single wreath, 

“* Which ‘ bleeding sire to son’s safe keeping’ did bequeath.” 
XXV. 

So thought and reason'd that impassion’d wight, 
When up the dark blue vista sudden gleam’d 

The western Rome, just rising into sight— 

Our bill Capitoline, far distant beam’d ; 

O’er its high halls star-spangled banners stream‘d ; 
How fair proportion’d, and how chastely white, 

Thy temple, Freedom! to his vision seem’d 

In bold relief, on that commanding height, 

So pure and beautiful! so grand, and yet so light! 


XXVI. 


“Can crime e’er lurk,” thought Dan, “ in aught so fair? 
“Its virgin purity would answer, no ; 
**Can men of blood presume to enter there ? 
‘“« With hue of shame their guilty cheeks should glow: 
‘‘From yonder portals let them turn and go— 
“Their footsteps would pollute that tasteful mound 
““ Where rare trees blossom and the wild flowers blow ; 
‘“Tllustrious patriots there are pictured round ; 
“ The monuments of dauntless spirits fill that ground. 


XXVII. 


“A marble cenotaph, there meets the eye, 
“ Symbolic, rising from a mimic sea, 
“Inscribed with those who died at Tripoli, 
‘‘Men deem’d dishonor’d, if they lived not free ; 
** Decatur, Somers, Israel, Wadsworth, ye 
‘‘ Would shame the wretch who trod that paradise ; 
‘“‘ Let none, with curse of Cain, in Eden be; 
“Oh hold it sacred to the great and wise, 
“* Whose glorious deeds on earth are passports to the skies.” 
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winds, which bring torrents of sand from Lybia, be covered 
as high as thirty-eight feet, what an immense quantity must 
have been heaped up to the northward of an edifice, whoze 
base is upwards of 700 feet long. Herodotus, who saw it 
in the age nearest to its foundation, when its true base was 
still uncovered, makes it eight hundred feetsquare. Pliny 
says it covered the space of eight acres. It seems an un- 





in this place two hundred feet high. If even the Sphynx, 
though defended by the pyramids against the northerly 


questionable fact that this pyramid was a mausoleum of one 
of the kings of Egypt.—Z2nc., Article Pyramid. 
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XXVIII. 
Now ful] in view the scatter’d city rose— 
Her sister city flashes on the skies— 
Midway, the Palace in the sunlight glows, 
That fatal cynosure of thousand eyes !— 
Ah! thither many a thoughtless footstep hies, 
Crowds to that shrine, like Mecca’s pilgrims, flow ; 
Beneath that hateful Upas, virtue cies ; 
Self-styled Republicans there gaping go, 
To ape the fulsome scenes of Europe’s courtly show. 
XXIX. 
With thoughts like these Dan’s visage darker grows ;— 
Meanwhile the gallant steamer nears the shore ; 
Swift o’er her sides the rattling cordage goes, 
And fast the vessel to the wharf they moor. 
Forth from her ample womb the crowds now pour ; 
Men, women, baggage, barrows, all the gangway fill ; 
The shouts of hackmen rise in loud uproar— 
Dan deem’d that Demons were let loose from Hell, 
So wild—unearthly—seem’d that loud commingled yell. 
XXX. 
But we must leave him, midst this tempest whirl’d, 
To mark his musings at some future time ; 
He hath but touch’d the threshold of a world, 
Where food abundant may be found for rhyme, 
Unless perchance this would-be flight sublime 
Shall melt the waxen pinions at my side, 
And hurl me headlong, with my feeble chime, 
Like him of old, to deep A2gean tide 
When on Dedalian wings, through air, he dared to glide. 


{The Author of ‘ Dan Lonesome,’ whose powerful touches 
may point many to his name, announces the above to be only 
the First CanTo.] 


CASES OF MUTINY AT SEA. 
(General Howe’s letter continued.) 

(At daylight) Colonel Barber, of the Jersey line, 

was sent to them with orders immediately to parade 

without arms, and to march to the ground pointed 


out for them. Some seemed willing to comply—| stantly executed. 


but others exclaimed, “ what, no conditions? Then 
if we are to die, it is as well to die where we are 
as anywhere else.” 
among them, Col. Sprout was directed to advance, 
and five minutes given the mutineers to comply 





sentence of a field court-martial, than Commander 

Mackenzie had to execute the mutineers of the 

Somers, by the advice of his officers. The only 

plea in either case is that of overruling necessity. 

Of the two cases, that of General Howe is the 

stronger. He had subdued the mutineers, amount- 

ing to two or three hundred, and had them then 

surrounded by 1000 men. They had grounded 
their arms—had gone over to the place appointed 
for them, and given themselves up. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, with a part of his 
staff, was there. Andall the materials for a court- 
martial were at hand, and on the spot. In the 
Naval case, the Somers was alone upon the ocean— 
the mutiny was scotched, not killed—and a court- 
martial could not have been convened at sea ; for, 
the Commander of the Somers had not the au- 
thority to issue a precept for one, even if officers 
enough to form a court had been on board. Nor 
did General Howe need the authority of a court- 
martial for this execution. He carried in his 
pocket the order of General Washington to exe- 
cute instantly a few of the most active and incen- 
diary leaders. ‘These men might have been shot 
down with arms in their hands, and so the muti- 
neers of the Somers might have been cut down at 
their quarters. But circumstances, unlike in them- 
selves, rendered such a procedure alike inexpedient 
in both cases. General Washington’s order was, 
after you have compelled the revolted troops to sur- 
render, instantly execute a few of them. General 
Howe ordered a field court-martial, to which, the 
law, at that time, gave no authority over life or limb, 
and of which it did not require even the solemnity 
of an oath. It could not swear members or wit- 
nesses. This court sat, standing in the snow, and 
passed sentence of death upon men whom that 
great and good man had already ordered to be in- 
It was a trying scene, both for 
officers and men, for judges and executioners. It 
was upon that snow, which the bare feet of this 


Some hesitation happening| Very brigade, patient for their country, had stained 


with blood. 


long. 


They had fought bravely, and suffered 
Worn down with privations, these gallant 


with the orders which had been sent them. This| S0ldiers, in a weak moment, had murmured aloud. 


had its effect; and they, to a man, marched with- 
out arms to the ground appointed for them. 


Their officers felt and confessed that there was 
more than the shadow of reason in their complaints. 


The Jersey officers gave a list of those they Yet they had put in jeopardy the interests of the 


thought the most atrocious offenders, upon which I 


state ; and the punishment must be prompt, strong 


desired them to select three, one from each regi-| handed, and summary, to give proper force to ex- 
ment ; which was accordingly done, A field court- amp}e. 


martial was presently ordered. * * 
them were executed on the spot. * * * * 
Rosert Howe. 


* Two of 


The following-extracts are taken from the journal 
of Dr. Thacher, who was present at the time of 
the surrender and execution : 

“ Marched, on the 27th at one o’clock, A. M., 


General Washington himself was present at| eight miles, which brought us in view of the huts 


the execution. 


It is true, General Howe or-|of the insurgent soldiers by dawn of day. 


Here 


dered a field court-martial on the occasion, but| we halted for an hour to make the necessary pre- 


that did not alter the case. He had no more| parations. 


Some of our officers suffered much 





legal right to put those prisoners to death by 


anxiety lest the soldiers would not prove faithful 
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on this trying occasion. Orders were given to load 
their arms—it was obeyed with alacrity, and indi- 
cations were given that they were to be relied on. 
Being paraded in a line, General Howe harangued 
them, representing the heinousness of the crime 
of mutiny, and the absolute necessity of military 
subordination, adding, that the mutineers must be 
brought to an unconstitutional submission ; no tem- 
porizing, no listening to terms of compromise, 
when in a state of resistance. Two field pieces 
were now ordered to be placed in view of the in- 
surgents, and the troops were directed to surround 
the huts on all sides. General Howe next ordered 
his aid-de-camp to command the mutineers to ap- 
pear on parade, in front of their huts, unarmed, 
within five minutes, observing them to hesitate, 
a second messenger was sent, and they instantly 
obeyed the command, and paraded in a line without 
arms, being in number between two and three hun- 
dred. Finding themselves closely encircled, and 
unable to resist, they quietly submitted to the fate 
which awaited them. General Howe ordered, that 
three of the ringleaders should be selected as vic- 
tims for condign punishment. ‘These unfortunate 
culprits were tried on the spot, Colonel Sprout 
being president of the court-martial, standing on 
the snow, and they were sentenced to be imme- 
diately shot. ‘Twelve of the most guilty mutineers 
were next selected to be their executioners. This 
was a most painful task ; being themselves guilty, 
they were greatly distressed with the duty imposed 
on them, and when ordered to load, some of them 
shed tears. The wretched victims, overwhelmed 
by the terrors of death, had neither time nor power 
to implore the mercy and forgiveness of their God ; 
and such was their agonizing condition, that no 
heart could refrain from emotions of sympathy and 
compassion. “The first that suffered was a ser- 
geant, and an old offender ; he was led a few yards 
distant, and placed on his knees; six of the exe- 
eutioners, at the signal given by an officer, fired, 
three aiming at the head, and three at the breast, 
the other six reserving their fire in order to dis- 
patch the victim, should the first fire fail; it so 
happened in this instance ; the remaining six then 
fired, and life was instantly extinguished. The 
second criminal was, by the first fire, sent into eter- 
nity in an instant. The third, being less criminal 
by the recommendation of his officers, to his un- 
speakable joy, received a pardon. This tragical 
scene produced a dreadful shock, and a salutary 
effect on the minds of the guilty soldiers. Never 
were men more completely humbled and penitent : 
tears of sorrow and of joy rushed from their eyes; 
and each one appeared to congratulate himself, 
that his forfeited life had been spared. The exe- 
cutions being finished, General Howe ordered the 
former officers to take their stations, and resume 
their respective commands. He then, in a very 
pathetic and affecting manner, addressed the whole 








line by platoons, endeavoring to impress their minds 
with a sense of the enormity of their crime, and 
the dreadful consequences that might have resulted. 
He then commanded them to ask pardon of their 
officers, and promise to devote themselves to the 
faithful discharge of their duty as soldiers in fu- 
ture. It is most painful to reflect, that cireum- 
stances should imperiously demand the infliction of 
capital punishment on soldiers who have more than 
a shadow of plea to extenuate their crime. ‘These 
unfortunate men have long suffered many serious 
grievances, which they have sustained with com- 
mendable patience ; but have at length lost their 
confidence in public justice.” ‘The success of the 
Pennsylvania insurgents undoubtedly encouraged 
them to hope for exemption from punishment. 
But the very existence of an army depends on pro- 
per discipline and subordination. The arm of au- 
thority must be exerted, and publie examples must 
be exhibited, to deter from the commission of crimes. 
The spirit of revolt must be effectually repressed, 
or a total annihilation of the army is inevitable. 

But in the trials and exposures of military life, 
there are both on the land and the sea, cases of by 
no means unfrequent occurrence in war, when cir- 
cumstances render necessary and justify the taking 
away of life, in a manner even more summary and 
less formal, than any yet mentioned. In battle, 
when treason, or cowardice, or hesitation even to 
obey an order, is discovered, a moment’s delay in 
putting to death, and all may be lost. In such 
emergencies, it is the duty of any officer who wit- 
nesses the occurrence to take the law into his own 
hends, and to cut down without first stopping to 
report or to question. ‘The case must be clear, and 
the necessity urgent ;—-we quote the following in 
illustration, and as an example : 

“In advancing to the assault (of Stony Point, 
July 1779,) the front of the American column led, 
with unloaded arms, relying solely on the use of 
the bayonet. As they approached the works, a 
soldier insisted on loading his piece—all was now 
profound silence—the officer, commanding the pla- 
toon, ordered him to keep on; the soldier observed 
that he did not understand attacking with his piece 
unloaded ; he was ordered not to stop, at his peril; 
he still persisted, and the officer instantly despatched 
hin. 

‘A circumstance like this shocks the feelings; 
but it must be considered how fatal the consequence 
would have been, if one single gun had been fired ; 
scores would have lost their lives, and most proba- 
bly defeat would have been consequent, and there- 
fore was the lesser evil.”’* 

In the twilight hour of that dreadful night, 
which preceded the battle of Bosworth field, when 
Richard III. was “so terribly pulled and hauled by 
devils,” that brave tyrant went to visit his out- 
posts. He found a sentinel sleeping. Acting the 


* Heath’s Memoirs, p. 210, 211. 
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part of a soldier, the stern monarch stabbed him to 


you so.” 

But it is not necessary to quote tyrants and usur- 
pers, nor to go back to remote time, for cases to 
illustrate the necessity and propriety of strong 
measures in the emergencies of military life. We 
quote the latest and the most reeent, viz: that of 
the Somers : 


U. S. Ship North Carolina, January 20th, 1843. 
PRESENT : 


Commodore CuarLes Stewart, 
Commodore Jacos Jones, 
Commodore ALexanper J. Dauuas, 
Ocpen Horrman, Judge Advocate. 


“ The court after due deliberation, resolve to re- 
port the facts and circumstances of the case sub- 
mitted to them, and to deliver their opinion upon 
the facts as follows: 

In execution of the order of the Hon. Secretary 
of the Navy, the Court, with the exception of ten 
of the crew, who are in confinement, examined 
every officer, seaman and apprentice, belonging to 
the United States Brig Somers, in her late cruise, 
and unanimously report the following facts as proved 
to the satisfaction of the Court by the testimony, 
the record of which they have the honor herewith 
to submit. 

That on the 27th November, 1842, in lat. 13 24 
16, and longitude 41 24 45, Commander Mackenzie 
discovered that a mutiny had been organized on 
board the brig Somers. 

The Court further find that such mutiny did 
exist, and that Midshipman Philip Spencer, Boat- 
swain’s Mate Samuel Cromwell, and Seaman Eli- 
sha Small, were ringleaders in it, and that others 
of the crew had knowledge of its existence and 
participated in its guilt. 

That on the 27th November, Midshipman Spen- 


assurance of protecting the prisoners from a res- 
his heart, saying, “I find you asleep, and I leave|cue, than the quarter deck, on which they were 
confined. 


























That Commander Mackenzie in the responsible 
situation, in which he was placed, sought, as it was 
his duty to do, the advice and counsel of his offi- 
cers, and that the unanimous advice and opinion of 
those officers, after an examination of some of the 
crew and careful deliberation, was, that the safety 
of the brig Somers depended upon the immediate 
execution of Midshipman Spencer, Boatswain’s 
Mate Cromwell and Seaman Small. 
That Commander Mackenzie, in pursuance of 
the advice of his officers, and in obedience to the 
dictates of his own judgment, did execute, by hang- 
ing, Midshipman Spencer, Boatswain’s Mate Crom- 
well, and Seaman Small. 
That such execution took place on the Ist De- 
cember, 1842, in latitude 17 deg. 34m. 28s., and 
longitude 41 deg. 24m. 45s. and that the brig at 
the time of the execution, was, by the log, distant 
from St. Thomas 5254 miles, at which place she 
arrived on the 5th December, 1842. 
The Court further find that the conduct of Com- 
mander Mackenzie had been kind to his crew, atten- 
tive to their wants, and their comforts, that he was 
studious to promote their knowledge of their pro- 
fession, and that no punishments were inflicted 
greater than were rendered necessary by the dis- 
cordant nature of the crew, and the proper disci- 
pline of a man-of-war. 
The Court further find that the conduct of Com- 
mander Mackenzie, Lieutenant Gansevoort and the 
officers of the brig, was, during the trying scenes 
through which they passed, collected, calm and 
brave, and justified the confidence reposed in them 
by their country. 

OPINION. 
The Court are, therefore, of opinion, 
That a mutiny had been organized on board the 





cer was arrested and confined in irons, that on the 
subsequent day Boatswain’s Mate Cromwell and 
Seaman Small were also confined in irons, and at 
the time they were so confined, it was the inten- 
tion of Commander Mackenzie to bring them to the 
United States to be tried by the laws of their coun- 
try, and that to effect this desired object, Com- 
mander Mackenzie adopted every measure that a 
brave, prudent and skilful officer could adopt. 
That during the confinement of the prisoners, sul- 
lenness, discontent, inattention to duty, disobedience 
to orders, often as seamen know, and naval records 
prove, the sole precursors to open acts of violence 
and blood, were manifested by the crew, and justly 
excited the belief in the Commander and the offi- 
cers, that an attempt would be made to rescue the 
prisoners and take the brig from those to whom 
she had been entrusted by the Government. 


United States brig Somers, to murder the officers 
and take possession of the brig. 

That Midshipman Philip Spencer, Boatswain’s 
Mate Samuel Cromwell, and Seaman Elisha Small, 
were concerned in, and guilty of such mutiny. 

That had not the éxecution taken place, an at- 
tempt would have been made torelease the prisoners, 
murder the officers, and take command of the brig. 

That such attempt, had it been made in the night, 
or during a squall, would, in the judgment of the 
Court, from the number and character of the crew, 
the #nall size of the brig, and the daily decreasing 
physical strength of the officers, occasioned by al- 
most constant watching and broken slumbers, have 
been successful. 

That Commander Mackenzie, under these cir- 
cumstances, was not bound to risk the safety of 
his vessel, and jeopard the lives of the young offi- 





The Court further find, that there was no place 
on board the Brig, which would have given greater 





cers, and the loyal of his crew, in order to secure 
to the guilty, the forms of trial, and that the imme- 
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diate execution of the prisoners was demanded by 
duty and justified by necessity. 

The Court are further of opinion, that through- 
out all these painful occurrences, so well calculated 
to disturb the judgment, and try the energy of 
the bravest and most experienced officer, the con- 
duct of Commander Mackenzie and his officers, 
was prudent, calm, and firm, and that he and they 
honorably performed their duty to the service and 
their country. 


(Signed) CHARLES STEWART, 
President of the Coutt. 
(Signed) OGDEN HOFFMAN, 


Judge Advocate.” 

Just before going into action on a certain occa- 
sion, a distinguished officer of the Navy ordered, 
that if any one on board should show signs of fear 
during the engagement, he should be put to instant 
death—A sailor did show signs of cowardice, and 
a Lieutenant stabbed him instantly to the heart; 
it was necessary, and he was justified. ‘The rale 
of conduct on such occasions, is a part of the ear- 
liest principles of education in the Navy. The 
first thing a Midshipman learns, as he treads the 
deck of a man-of-war, is his duty in battle. As 
there is no conduct more base than to desert his 
quarters, so there is no crime which calls for more 
prompt and condign punishmeyt. Obvious and 
marked cowardice in the day of battle, must be 
met by instant death. Of all occasions, this is the 
time when officers are most enjoined to show in 
themselves good examples; and if a man may be 
put to instant death for deserting his quarters—the 
officer is taught, that it is far more infamous in him 
to quit them without orders, and that dulce et de- 
corum est, to perish there, rather than to leave and 
live, 

This is a military principle, which is not taught 
by words—-it is inhaled with the pure air of the 
sea—it is heard in the storm, and seen every where 
upon “‘ the blue water.” Atan early day, the gal- 
lant and noble young Jarvis set an example that 
has hallowed this principle for the Navy; and the 
country, placing the true value upon it, resolved, 
in congress, that “the conduct of James Jarvis, a 
Midshipman of the Constellation, who gloriously 
preferred certain death to an abandonment of his 
post, is deserving of the highest praise ; and that 
the loss of so promising an officer, is a subject of 
national regret.” ‘The same spirit ennobled young 
Casabianea at the battle of the Nile. This boy, son 
to the Admiral of the Orient, remained at his post 
when the ship had taken fire. ‘There was no one to 
order him to quit, and he nobly perished at his post. 

*“ The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled ; 


The flame that lit the battle’s wreck, 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


* Mrs. Hemans. 





“Yet beautiful and bright he stood 
As born to rule the storm, 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud, though child-like form. 


“The flames rolled on—he would not go, 
Without his father’s word ; 

That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 


“He call’d aloud— say, father say, 
If yet my task is done ?’ 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 


‘*« Speak, Father!’ once again he cried, 
‘If I may yet be gone !’ 

—— And but the burning shrouds replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on. 


“ Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair ; 

And looked from that lone post of death, 
In still yet brave despair. 


“ And shouted but once more aloud, 
‘My father! must I stay?” 

While o’er him fast, through sail and cord, 
The wreathing fires made way. 


““They wrapt the ship in splendor wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 


“There came a burst of thunder sound— 
The boy—oh! where was he? 

—Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea! 


“ With mast and helm and pennon fair, 
That well hatk borne their part— 

But the noblest thing that perished there, 
Was that young, faithful heart.” 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

From 1789 to 1815. New-York ; Harper & Brothers—1843. 

The Messrs. Harper, in their publie-spirited en- 
terprise, have commenced publishing a series of 
STANDARD works. Thisisone of them; Brande’s 
Encyclopedia of Literature, Science and Arts, (the 
first numbers of which were noticed in our last,) 
is another of the same series. We await the pub- 
lication of the other numbers of the latter, to ex- 
press our views upon it, more at length. These 
works are published at wonderfully cheap rates ; 
and we consider the scheme of the Messrs. Har- 
pers as an undertaking fraught with incalculable 
public and national advantages. It is nothing less 
than a plan for placing within the reach of every 
American, however humble, the most valuable and 
instructive books in the language. Alison’s Histo- 
ry alone occupies about 2400 pages, such as these— 
it is printed in clean type, on good paper, and costs 
in England about $50. Republished in the United 
States by the Messrs. Harper, the retail price is 
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$4—less than one tenth. Here then, is a practi- | And those who argue for the passage of an inter- 
eal and striking illustration of what this country national copy-right law in this country, upon prin- 
would lose by the establishment of any plan for ciples of reciprocity, might as well argue also, 
international copy-right. The materials for book that because she admits our raw cotton at little 
making are quite as cheap, if not cheaper—bar-|or no duty, we should reciprocate, and receive 
ring taxes—in England than in America. And in| back the manufactured article upon the same terms. 
this instance $4 to $50 is the ratio in price of| But to return to Mr. Alison’s charming work. 
the same book, there with, and here without copy- |The Messrs. Harper have published 4 numbers— 
right. The question then comes up,—how far,|there will be 16 in all. ‘The period embraced in 
and to what extent is it right, just, proper or poli-|these four, extends from the convention of the 
tic, to tax the American reader for the benefit of |States General to the execution of Louis, and the 
the English writer? . Had the Messrs. Harper establishment of the French Republic in 1793. 
published this work under the restrictions of copy- ; This period embraces the history and vast changes 
right, its price here, instead of $4, would have ‘of the Constituent Assembly ; the revolt, and over- 
been at least $15 or $20, and the difference between throw of the throne on the 10th of August; the 
these two prices would be a tax upon the reader, ‘trial and death of the king. It traces the changes 
and a drain upon the country—for, the excess would | of public opinion and the fervor of innovation, from 
be chargeable to international copy-right, a large their joyous commencement to that bloody catas- 






















part of the cost of which would have been sent) 


over to England for the benefit of the author. Why 
subject the people to this tax! We owe the fo- 
reigner abroad nothing but comity. If he will come 
among us, we have guarantied to him certain 
rights. Is there any more reason why we should 
protect, and that too by a direct tax upon our 
own citizens, the monopolies of Englishmen in 


trophe, and the successive steps by which the na- 
tion was led from the transports of general philan- 
thropy to the sombre ascendant of sanguinary am- 
bition. 

The second opens with the strife of the Giron- 
dists and the Jacobins; and, after recounting the 
fall of the latter body, enters upon the dreadful era 
of the Reign of Terror, and follows out the subse- 









the written or printed letters of books, than there | quent struggles of the now exhausted factions till 
is for granting to their monopolists protection in the | the establishment of a regular military government 
manufacture and sale of printed calicoes and figured | by the suppression of the revolt of the National 
muslins? We think that one would be quite as|Guard of Paris in October, 1795. This period 
wise a stroke of national policy, as the other. Sup-|embraces the commencement of the war; the im- 
pose the circulation of this History in the United | mense exertions of France during the campaign in 
States to be 100,000 copies. In order to secure | 1793; the heroic contest in La Vendée; the last 
Mr. Alison the benefit of copy-right, the readers |efforts for Polish independence under Kosciusko ; 
of the work would have been taxed from one mil-|the conquest of Flanders and Holland; and the 
lion to two millions of dollars upon this single book. | scientific maneuvres of the campaign of 1795. 
The increased expenses of international copy-right | But its most interesting part is the internal history 
would, of course, make the circulation of every |of the Revolution; the heart-rending sufferings of 
work much more limited, and therefore would | persecuted virtue; and the means by which Provi- 
operate as a tax upon general knowledge and popu-|dence caused the guilt of the Revolutionists to 
lar instruction here, for the benefit of the privi-| work out their own deserved and memorable pun- 
leged few abroad. ‘There would be no such thing | ishment. 
as reciprocity in international copy-right—even if} “If there is any one opinion which, more than 
authors were as fruitful on one side of the Atlantic | another,” says our author, “is impressed on the 
as they are on the other. We, who read the most, |mind by a minute examination of the changes of 
would pay the most, and those payments would be |the French Revolution, it is the perilous nature of 
made, not to our own citizens, but to others. the current into which men are drawn who commit 
The so-called liberality of allowing American au- | themselves to the stream of political innovation, 
thors in England the protection of copy-right, is and the great difficulty experienced by those en- 
altogether illusory. The privilege was granted, | gaged in the contest, even though gifted with the 
not for our sakes, but for her own purposes. | greatest intellect and the most resolute determina- 
The law was passed to induce foreigners, to bring | tion, of avoiding the commission of many crimes 
their works there for publication—in erder that | amid the stormy scenes to which it rapidly brings 
the type-founder, the paper maker, the engraver,|them. It is not difficult to perceive the final cause 
and other artizans and tradesmen, might be en- of this law of Nature, or the important purpose it 
couraged and protected. England allows Ameri- is intended to serve in the moral government of 
can authors to print and publish them upon the same ‘the world, by expelling from society, through the 
principle and for the same reasons, that she allows | force of suffering, passions inconsistent with its 
our cotton, and not our corn, to come there. It|existence; but it is a consideration of all others 
suits her convenience, and promotes her views. the best calculated to inspire forbearance and mode- 
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ration, in forming an opinion of the intentions or 
actions of others placed in such trying and calami- 
tous circumstances, and to exemplify the justice of 
the sacred precept, ‘to judge of others as we would 
wish they should judge of ourselves.’ Inexorable 
and unbending, therefore, in his opposition to false 
principles, it is the duty of the historian of such 
times to be lenient and considerate in his judgment 
of particular men; and, touching lightly on the 
weakness of such as are swept along by the waves, 
to reserve the weight of his censure for those who 
put the perilous torrent in motion.” 

There are few periods in the history of the world, 
which, in interest and importance, can be compared 
with that which improves the rise, progress, and 
termination of the French Revolution. Many of the 
scenes of those awful times, are drawn with great 
skill and power by Mr. Alison, and we propose to 
give an extract here and there, more in illustration 
of the powers and philosophical deductions of our 
author, than with the view or the hope of present- 
ing anything new to our readers. 

This is the view which he takes of slavery : 
“The universality of slavery in the early ages of 
mankind is a certain indication that it is unavoida- 
ble, from the circumstances in which the human 
species is everywhere placed in the first stages of 
society. Where capital is unknown, property in- 
secure, and violence universal, there is no security 
for the lower classes but in the protection of their 
superiors; and the sole condition on which this 
can be obtained is that of slavery. Property in the 
person and labor of the poor is the only inducement 
which can be held out to the opulent to take them 
under their protection. Compulsion is the only 
power which can render labor general in the many 
ages, which must precede the influence of artificial 
wants, or a general taste for its fruits. Humanity, 
justice, and policy, so powerful in civilized ages, 
are then unknown, and the sufferings of the desti- 
tute are as much disregarded as those of the lower 
animals. If they belonged to no lord, they would 
speedily fall a prey to famine or violence. How 
miserable soever the condition of slaves may be 
in those unruly times, they are incompurably better 
off than they would have been, if they had incurred 
the destitution of freedom. 

“The simplicity of rural or patriarchal manners 
mitigates the severity of an institution which ne- 
cessity had first introduced. The slaves among 
the Arabs or the Tartars enjoyed nearly as much 
happiness as their masters ; their occupations, fare, 
and enjoyments were nearly the same. ‘To this 
day, the condition of a slave in all the Eastern 
empires differs but little from that of a domestic 
servant in modern Europe ; and even the enfran- 
chised poor of France and England would find 
something to envy in the situation of a Russian 
peasant. Succor in sickness, employment in health, 
and maintenance in old age, are important advan- 
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tages even in the best regulated states: during the 
anarchy of early times their value is incalculable.” 

And this is the view which he takes of the servile 
insurrection of St. Domingo. ‘ The second catas- 
trophe, more extensive in its operation, yet more ter- 
rible in its details, was the revolt of St. Domingo. 
The slaves in that flourishing colony, agitated by the 
intelligence whieh they received of the levelling 
principles of the Constituent Assembly, had early 
manifested symptoms of insubordination. ‘The as- 
sembly, divided between the desire of enfranchi- 
sing so large a body of men, and the evident dan- 
gers of such a step, had long hesitated on the 
course they should adopt, and were inclined to sup- 
port the rights of the planters. But the passions 
of the negroes were excited by the efforts of a 
society styled “The Society of Friends of the 
Blacks,” of which Brissot was the leading mem- 
ber; and the mulattoes were induced, by their in- 
judicious advice, to organize an insurrection. They 
trusted that they would be able to control the fe- 
rocity of the slaves even during the heats of a re- 
volt ; they little knew the dissimulation and cruelty 
of the savage character. A universal revolt was 
planned and organized, without the slightest suspi- 
cion on the part of the planters, and the same night 
fixed on for its breaking out over the whole island. 

“ At length, at midnight, on the 30th October, 
the insurrection broke forth. In an instant twelve 
hundred coffee and two hundred sugar plantations 
were in flames; the buildings, the machinery, the 
farm-offices, reduced to ashes; the unfortunate pro- 
prietors hunted down, murdered, or thrown into 
the flames by the infuriated negroes. ‘The hor- 
rors of a servile war universally appeared. The 
unchained African signalized his ingenuity by the 
discovery of new and unheard of modes of torture. 
An unhappy planter was sawed asunder between 
two boards; the horrors inflicted on the women ex- 
ceeded anything known even in the annals of Chris- 
tian ferocity. ‘The indulgent master was sacri- 
ficed equally with the inhumane ; on all alike, young 
and old, rich and poor, the wrongs of an oppressed 
race were indiscriminately wreaked. Crowds of 
slaves traversed the country with the heads of the 
white children affixed on their pikes; they served 
as the standards of these furiuus assemblages. 
In a few instances only, the humanity of the negro 
character resisted the savage contagion of the 
time; and some faithful slaves, at the hazard of 
their own lives, fed in caves their masters or their 
children, whom they had rescued from destruction.” 

In alluding to the sanguinary and ferocious cha- 
racter of the French Revolution, our author argues 
thus: “It arose, not from any peculiarities in the 
disposition of the people, or any faults exclusively 
owing to the government, but the weight of despo- 
tism which had preceded, and the magnitude of the 





changes which were to follow it. It was distin- 
guished by violence and stained with blood, be- 
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cause it originated chiefly with the laboring classes, 
and partook of the savage features of a servile re- 
volt; it totally subverted the institutions of the 
country, because it condensed within a few years 
the changes which should have taken place in as 
many centuries; it speedily fell under the direc- 
tion of the most depraved of the people, because 
its guidance was early abandoned by the higher 
to the lower orders; it led to a general spoliation 
of property, because it was founded on a universal 
insurrection of the poor against the rich. France 
would have done less at the Revolution, if she had 
done more before it; she would not have so un- 
mercifully unsheathedethe sword to govern if she 
had not so long been governed by the sword; she 
would not have fallen for years under the guillotine 
of the populace, if she had not groaned for centu- 
ries under the fetters of the nobility. 

“It is in periods of apparent disaster, during the 
suffering of whole generations, that the greatest 
improvements on human character have been ef- 
fected, and a foundation laid for those changes 
which ultimately prove most beneficial to the spe- 
cies. ‘The wars of the Heptarchy, the Norman 
Conquest, the Contests of the Roses, the Great 
Rebellion, are apparently the most disastrous pe- 
riods of our annals; those, in which civil discord 
was most furious, and public suffering most univer- 
sal. Yet these are precisely the periods in which 
its peculiar temper was given to the English cha- 
racter, and the greatest addition made to the causes 
of English prosperity; in which courage arose 
out of the extremity of misfortune, national union 
out of foreign oppression, public emancipation out 
of aristocratic dissension, general freedom out of 
regal ambition. ‘The national character which we 
now possess, the public benefits we now enjoy, the 
freedom by which we are distinguished, the energy 
by which we are sustained, are in a great measure 
owing to the renovating storms which have, in for- 
mer ages, passed over our country. The darkest 
periods of French annals, in like manner, those of 
the successors of Charlemagne, of the English 
wars, of the contests of religion, of the despotism 
of the Bourbons, are probably the ones which have 
formed the most honorable features of the French 
character; which have ingrafted on the slavish 
habits of Roman servitude the generous courage 
of modern chivalry; on the passive submission of 
feudal ignorance, the impetuous valor of victorious 
patriotism ; which have extricated, from the colli- 
sion of opinion, the powers of thought, and nursed, 
amid the corruption of despotism, the seeds of 
liberty. Through all the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion, the same beneficial law of Nature may be 
discerned ; and the annals of its career will not be 
thrown away, if, amid the greatest calamities, they 
teach confidence in the Wisdom which governs, 
and inspire hatred at the vices which desolate the 
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And, tracing the effects which the American Re- 
volation had upon the public mind, and the cause of 
civil liberty in France, he says: * While the minds of 
the people were in a state of ferment, arising from 
the concurrence of so many causes of dissatisfaction, 
the imprudent policy of the French government in 
engaging in the American War, lighted a spark 
which speedily set the train on fire. From jea- 
lousy of the English power, and a desire to increase 
the difficulties of that country in the contest with 
her colonies, Louis XVI. took the dangerous step 
of aiding the insurgents. ‘The consequence was, 
that the French soldiers, who were sent over to 
support the cause of transatlantic freedom, imbibed 
the intoxicating ideas of patriotic resistance ; lan- 
guage unknown in their own country grew fami- 
liar to their ears; from being parties in a strife 
in which the authority of legitimate government 
was resisted, they became zealous in the cause of 
independence ; from proving victorious in a con- 
test in which royal power was overthrown, they 
easily passed over to the admiration of republican 
institutions. The success of the Americans shook 
the foundations of despotism in the Old World, and 
the. throne of Louis tottered from his efforts to 
overthrow that of the English monarch. Not that 
the French king contemplated any such change, or 
was even convinced of the expedience of engaging 
in the contest. On the contrary, his secret .cor- 
respondence proves that, when he gave orders for 
the commencement of the war, he yielded against 
his better judgment to a passion in the public mind 
which appeared to him at least irresistible. 

“The early leaders of the Revolution, accor- 
dingly, were men who had signalized themselves 
in the cause of American independence. The 
Marquis La Fayette, and many other young no- 
blemen of talent and consideration, returned from 
the other side of the Atlantic, with a warm admi- 
ration of republican institutions, and an ardent de- 
sire to hold them up to the imitation of their coun- 
trymen. The friends of liberty were roused by 
the triumph of independence in the New World, 
and the flame rapidly spread among an enthusiastic 
people, who had so many more real causes of com- 
plaint than the patriots whose success was the sub- 
ject of their exultation.” 

Mr. Alison thus alludes to the first appearance 
of Bonaparte : “ During the terrors of this agi- 
tating day, (when the palace was forced by the mob 
in °92,) the queen and the princesses displayed the 
most heroic presence of mind. As they were re- 
tiring before the furious multitude, the Princess 
Elizabeth was mistaken for the queen, and loaded 
with maledictions. She forbade her attendants to 
explain the mistake, happy to draw upon herself 
the perils and opprobrium of her august relative. 
Santerre shortly after approached and assured her 
she had nothing to fear ; that the people were come 
to warn, but not to strike. He handed her a red 
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cap, which she pat: on the heed of the seaelie 
The Princess Royal, a few years older, was weep- 
ing at the side of the queen; but the infant, with 
the innocence of childhood, smiled at the scene by 
which he was surrounded. 

“A young officer, with his college companion, 
was a witness from the gardens of the Tuileries 
of this disgraceful scene. He expressed great re- 
gret at the conduct of the populace, and the im- 
becility of the ministry; but when the king ap- 
peared at the window with the cap of liberty on 
his head, he could no longer restrain his indig- 
nation. ‘The wretches!’ he exclaimed; ‘ they 
should cut down the first five hundred with grape- 
shot, and the remainder would soon take to flight.’ 
He lived to put his principles in practice on the 
same spot; his name will never be forgotten: it 
was Napoteon Bonaparte,” 

These were the times when “ France had got 
drunk with crime to vomit blood.” And while the 
scenes there enacted, put in requisition the worst 
passions of the human breast, they also called 
forth and exemplified some of the most beautiful 
traits of our nature. Of the first, was the “ mas- 
sacre of the prisoners.” 

‘Four and twenty priests, placed under arrest 
for refusing to take the new oaths, were in custody 
at the Hotel de Ville. They were removed in six 
coaches to the prison of the Abbaye, amid the 
yells and execrations of the mob; and no sooner 
had they arrived there, than they were surrounded 
by a furious multitude, headed by Maillard, armed 
with spears and sabres, dragged out of their vehi- 
cles into the inner court of the prison, and there 
pierced by a hundred weapons. 

“The cries of these victims, who were hewn to 
pieces by the multitude, first drew the eyes of the 
prisoners to the fate which awaited themselves ; 
seized separately and dragged before an inexorable 
tribunal, they were speedily turned out to the ven- 
geance of the populace. Reding was one of the 
first to be selected; the pain of his wounds extorted 
cries even from that intrepid Swiss soldier as he 
was hurried along, and one of the assassins drew 
his sword across his throat, and he perished before 
reaching the judges. ‘The forms of justice were 
prostituted to the most inhuman massacre ; torn 
from their dungeons, the prisoners were hurried 
before a tribunal, where the president, Maillard, sat 
by torchlight with a drawn sabre before him, and 
his robes drenched with blood ; officers with drawn 
swords, and shirts stained with gore, surrounded 
the chair. A few minutes, often a few seconds, 
disposed of the fate of each individual; dragged 
from the pretended judgment hall, they were turned 
out to the populace, who thronged round the doors, 
armed with sabres, panting for slaughter, and with 
loud cries demanding a quicker supply of victims. 
No executioners were required; the people des- 
patched the condemned with their own hands and 
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sometimes enjoy yed the s savage ‘Adana of beholding 
them run a considerable distance before they ex- 
pired. Immured in the upper chambers of the 
building, the other prisoners endured the agony 
of witnessing the prolonged sufferings of their 
comrades; a dreadful thirst added to their tortures, 
and the inhuman jailors refused even a draught of 
water to their earnest entreaties. Some had the 
presence of mind to observe in what attitude death 
soonest relieved its victims, and resolved, when 
their hour arrived, to keep their hands down, lest, 
by warding off the strokes, they should prolong 
their sufferings. 

“The populace, however, in the court of the 
Abbaye, complained that the foremost only got a 
stroke at the prisoners, and that they were de- 
prived of the pleasure of murdering the aristocrats. 
It was, in consequence, agreed that those in ad- 
vanee should only strike with the backs of their 
sabres, and that the wretched victims should be 
made to run the gauntlet through a long avenue of 
murderers, each of whom should have the satisfac- 
tion of striking them before they expired. The 
women in the adjoining quarter of the city made a 
formal demand to the commune for lights to see 
the massacres, and a lamp was, in consequence, 
placed near the spot where the victims issued, 
amid the shouts of the spectators. Benches, under 
the charge of sentinels, were next arranged “ Pour 
les Messieurs,” and another, “ Pour les Dames,” 
to witness the spectacle. As each successive 
prisoner was turned out of the gate, yells of joy 
rose from the multitude, and when he fell they 
danced like cannibals round his remains.” 

Does it not appear strange, even among the in- 
consistencies of human nature, that among such peo- 
ple, and in such times, materials should exist for 
such a picture as the following? It is drawn in the 
most simple and beautiful style of our author: “A 
young man, named Girey Dufocé, was brought to 
the bar of the Revolutionary Tribunal. The presi- 
dent asked if he had been a friendof Brissot. “I 
had that happiness.” ‘* What is your opinion of 
him?’ * That he lived like Aristides, and died 
like Sidney!” was the intrepid answer. He was 
forthwith sent to the scaffold, where he perished 
with the firmness of his departed friend. 

“ Rabaud St. Etienne, one of the most enlighten- 
ed and virtuous of the proscribed deputies, had es- 
caped soon after the 2d of June from Paris. Tired 
of wandering through the provinces, he returned 
to the capital, and lived concealed in the house of 
one of those faithful friends, of whom the Revolu- 
tion produced so many examples. His wife, in- 
fluenced by the most tender attachment, incessantly 
watched over his safety. In the street, one day, 
she met one of the Jacobins, who assured her of 
his interest in her husband, and professed his desire 
to give him an asylum in his own house. Rabaud, 
being informed of the circumstance, and desirous 
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of saving his generous host from farther danger, 
informed the Jacobin of his place of retreat, and 
assigned an hour of the night for him to come and 
remove him from it. The perfidious wretch came 
accompanied by gens-d’armes, who dragged their 
victim, with his friendly host and hostess, to the 
Revolutionary ‘Tribunal, whence they were sent to 
the scaffold. In despair, at having been the in- 
strument, however innocent, of such treachery, 
his wife, in the flower of youth and beauty, put 
herself to death. 

‘“* Madame Roland was the next victim. This he- 
roic woman had been early involved in the pro- 
scription of the Girondists, of whom her splendid 
talents had almost rendered her the head. Con- 
fined in the prison of the Abbaye, she employed the 
tedious months of captivity in composing the me- 
moirs which so well illustrate her eventful life. 
With a firm hand she traced, in that gloomy abode, 
the joyous as well as the melancholy periods of her 
existence ; the brilliant dreams and ardent patri- 
otism of her youth ; the stormy and eventful scenes 


of her maturer years; the horrors and anguish of 


her latest days. While suffering under the fanati- 
cism of the people, when about to die under the 
violence of the mob, she never abandoned the prin- 
ciples of her youth, or regretted her martyrdom in 
the cause of freedom. If the thoughts of her 
daughter and her husband sometimes melted her to 
tears, she regained her firmness on every impor- 
tant occasion. Her Memoirs evince unbroken se- 
renity of mind, though she was frequently inter- 
rupted in their composition by the cries of those 
whom the executioners were dragging from the 
adjoining cells to the scaffold. 

“On the day of her trial she was dressed with 
scrupulous care in white. Her fine black hair fell 
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a court of justice, to violate the strongest feelings 
of nature.’ Upon this she was immediately con- 
demned. When the reading of her sentence was 
concluded, she rose and said, ‘ You judge me wor- 
thy to share the fate of the great men whom you 
have assassinated. I shall endeavor to imitate 
their firmness on the scaffold.’ She regained her 
prison with an elastic step and beaming eye. Her 
whole soul appeared absorbed in the heroic feelings 
with which she was animated. 
“She was conveyed to the scaffold in the same 
car with a man whose firmness was not equal to 
her own. While passing along the streets, her 
whole anxiety appeared to be to support his cour- 
age. She did this with so much simplicity and 
effect, that she frequently brought a smile on the 
lips which were about to perish. At the place 
of execution she bowed before the gigantic statue 
of Liberty, and pronounced the memorable words, 
‘Oh, Liberty! how many crimes are committed in 
your name !° When they arrived at the foot of the 
scaffold, she had the generosity to renounce, in fa- 
vor of her companion, the privilege of being first 
executed. ‘Ascend first,’ said she; ‘let me at 
least spare you the pain of seeing my blood flow.’ 
Turning to the executioner, she asked if he would 
consent to that arrangement. He replied, ‘ That 
his orders were that she should die first.’ ‘ You 
cannot,’ said she, with a smile, ‘I am sure, refuse 
a woman her last request?’ Undismayed by the 
spectacle which immediately ensued, she calmly 
bent her head under the guillotine, and perished 
with the serenity she had evinced ever since her 
imprisonment. 

“ Madame Roland had predicted that her hus- 
band would not long survive her. Her prophecy 
was speedily fulfilled. A few days afterward, he 


in profuse curls to her waist; but the display of} was found dead on the road between Paris and 


its beauty was owing to her jailors, who had de- 
prived her of all means of dressing it. She chose 
that dress as emblematic of the purity of her mind. 
Her advocate, M. Chaveau Lagarde, visited her to 
receive her last instructions; drawing a ring from 
her finger, she said, ‘To-morrow 1 shall be no 
more; | know well the fate which awaits me; 
your kind assistance could be of no avail; it would 
endanger you without saving me. Do not, there- 


fore, | pray you, come to the tribunal, but accept | 


this as the last testimony of my regard.’ Her de- 


fence, composed by herself the night before the} 


trial, is one of the most eloquent and touching monu- 
ments of the Revolution. Her answers to the in- 
terrogatories of the judges, the dignity of her man- 
ner, the beauty of her figure, melted even the Revo- 


Rouen; he had stabbed himself in that situation, 
that he might not, by the situation in which his 
body was found, betray the generous friends who 
had sheltered him in his misfortunes. In his 
pocket was contained a letter, in these terms: 
‘Whoever you are, oh! passenger, who discover 
my body, respect the remains of the unfortunate. 
They are those of a man who consecrated his whole 
life to be useful to his country ; who died as he had 
lived, virtuous and unsullied. May my fellow- 
citizens embrace more humane sentiments: not 
fear, but indignation, made me quit my retreat 
when I heard of the murder of my wife. I loathed 
a wort stained with so many crimes.’ ” 

But with the blood-drunken populace, it was not 
enough to burn and to kill. It makes the warm 





lutionary audience with pity. Finding they could} blood grow chill in our veins to read of the fright- 


implicate her in no other way, the president asked 
her if she was acquainted with the place of her 
husband’s retreat. She replied, that ‘ whether 
she knew it or not, she would not reveal it, and 
that there was no law by which she was obliged, in 





ful excesses of the times. The graves were bro- 
ken up, and the cxad dragged from their resting- 
places, to be outraged by the people. Mad with 
crime, they moved the gates of hell in impotent 
rage against the King of Heaven, the Almighty 
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Jehovah himself. With all the wickedness of man, 
it remained for the French Revolution, to exhibit 
such a picture as this: 

“The execution of the Queen was an act of 
defiance by the National Convention to all the 
crowned heads in Europe. It was immediately 
followed by a measure as unnecessary as it was 
barbarous—the violation of the tombs of St. Denis, 
and the profanation of the sepulchres of the kings 
of France. By a decree of the convention, these 
venerable asylums of departed greatness were or- 
dered to be destroyed; a measure never adopted 
by the English Parliament even during the phrensy 
of the Covenant, and which proves that political 
fanaticism, will push men to greater extremities 
than religious. A furious multitude precipitated 
itself out of Paris; the tombs of Henry\IV., of 
Francis 1., and of Louis XII., were ransacked 
and their bones scattered in the air. Even the 
glorious name of Turenne could not protect his 
grave from spoliation. His remains were almost 
undecayed, as when he received the fatal wound on 
the banks of the Lech. The bones of Charles V., 
the saviour of his country, were dispersed. At his 
feet was found the coffin of the faithful Du Gues- 
clin, and French hands profaned the skeleton before 
which English invasion had rolled back. Most of 
these tombs were found to be strongly secured. 
Much time, and no small exertion of skill and 
labor, was required to burst their barriers. They 
would have resisted forever the decay of time or 
the violence of enemies ; they yielded to the fury 
of domestic dissension. 

“This was immediately followed by a general 
attack upon the monuments and remains of anti- 
quity throughout all France. ‘The sepulchres of 
the great of past times, of the barons and generals 
of the feudal ages, of the Paladins, and the Cru- 
saders, were involved in one undistinguished ruin. 
It seemed as if the glories of antiquity were for- 
gotten, or sought to be buried in oblivion. The 
tomb of Du Guesclin shared the same fate as that 
of Louis XIV. The sculls of monarchs and he- 
roes were tossed about like footballs by the pro- 
fane multitude: like the grave-diggers in Hamlet, 
they made a jest of the lips before which nations 
had trembled. 

‘*'The monumental remains which had escaped 
their sacrilegious fury were subsequently collected 
by order of the Directory, and placed ina great 
museum at Paris, where they long remained piled 
and heaped together in broken confusion : an em- 
blem of the Revolution, which destroyed in a few 
years what centuries of glory had erected. 

“Having massacred the great of the present, and 
insulted the illustrious of former ages, nothing re- 
mained to the Revolutionists but to direct their 
vengeance against Heaven itself. Paché, Hebert, 
and Chaumette, the leaders of the municipality, 
publicly expressed their determination ‘to dethrone 
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the King of Heaven as well as the monarchs of 
the earth.’ T’o accomplish this design, they pre- 
vailed on Gobet, the apostate Constitutional bishop 
of Paris, to appear at the bar of the assembly, ac- 
companied by some of the clergy of his diocese, 
and there abjure the Christian faith. He declared 
‘that no other national religion was now required 
but that of liberty, equality, and morality.’ Many 
of the Constitutional bishops and clergy in the 
convention joined in the proposition. Crowds of 
drunken artisans and shameless prostitutes crowded 
to the bar, and trampled under their feet the sacred 
vases, consecrated for ages to the holiest purposes 
of religion. The sections of Paris shortly after 
followed the example of the Constitutional clergy, 
and publicly abjured the Christian religion. The 
churches were stripped of all their ornaments; 
their plate and valuable contents brought in heaps 
to the municipality and the convention, from whence 
they were sent to the mint to be melted down. 
Trampling under foot the images of our Saviour 
and the Virgin, they elevated, amid shouts of ap- 
plause, the busts of Marat and Lepelletier, and 
danced round them, singing parodies on the Halle- 
lujah, and dancing the Carmagnole.” 

We shall close our notice of the first part of this 
elegantly written and valuable history, with the au- 
thor’s account of the reduction of Lyons, waiting 
till the issue of the 2nd part, for a notice of the 
period to which it relates : 

* But all these heroic efforts could not arrest the 
progress of a more fatal enemy within its walls. 
Famine was consuming the strength of the be- 
sieged; for long the women had renounced the 
use of bread, in order to reserve it for the comba- 
tants; but they were soon reduced to half a pound 
a day of this humble fare. ‘The remainder of the 
inhabitants lived on a scanty supply of oats, which 
was daily served out, with the most rigid economy, 
from the public magazine. But even these re- 
sources were at length exhausted; in the begin- 
ning of October, provisions of every kind had 
failed ; and the thirty sections of Lyons, subdued 
by stern necessity, were compelled to nominate 
deputies to proceed to the hostile camp. 

“ The brave Precy, however, even in this extrem- 
ity, disdained to submit. With generous devotion, 
he resolved to force his way, at the head of a cho- 
sen band, through the enemy’s lines, and seek in 
foreign climes that freedom of which France had 
become unworthy. On the night of the 9th of 
October, the heroic column, consisting of two 
thousand men, the flower of Lyons, set forth, with 
their wives and children, and what little property 
they could save from the ruin of their fortunes. 
They began in two columns their perilous march, 
guided by the light of their burning habitations, 
amid the tears and blessings of those friends who 
remained behind. Scarcely had they set out, how- 
ever, when a bomb fell into an ammunition wagon, 
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by the expidaion “of which, great eran. were | pense of these dountsints, whidh pentinded with- 
killed. Notwithstanding this disaster, the head of, out interruption for six months, was greater than it 


the column broke the division opposed to it, mee 


forced its way through the lines of the besiegers, | 


cost to raise the princely Hotel of the Invalids : 
amounted to the enormous sum of £700,000. Ths 


but an overwhelming force soon assailed the centre | palaces thus destroyed were the finest private 
andrear. As they proceeded, they found themselves | buildings in France, three stories in height, and 
enveloped on every side; all the heights were lined | erected in the richest style of the buildings of 
with cannon, and every house filled with soldiers ;| Louis XIV. 


an indiscriminate massacre took place, in which 
men, women and infants alike perished ; and of the 


whole who left Lyons, scarcely fifty forced their 


way with Precy into the Swiss territories. 

“On the following day the Republicans took 
possession of Lyons. The troops observed strict 
djscipline ; they were lodged in barracks, or bivou- 
acked on the place Bellecour and the Terreaux: 
the inhabitants indulged a fleeting hope that a feel- 
ing of humanity had at length touched the bosoms 
of their conquerors. ‘They little knew the bitter- 
ness of Republican hatred : Lyons was not spared ; 
it was only reserved for cold-blooded vengeance. 

“*No sooner was the town subdued than Cou- 
thon entered at the head of the authorities of the 
convention, and instantly reinstated the Jacobin 
municipality in fall sovereignty, and commissioned 
them to seek out and denounce the guilty. He 
wrote to Paris that the inhabitants consisted of 
three classes: 1. The guilty rich. 2. The selfish 
rich. 3. The ignorant workmen, incapable of 
any wickedness. ‘The first,’ he said, ‘ should be 
guillotined, and their houses destroyed ; the for- 
tunes of the second confiscated ; and the third re- 
moved elsewhere, and their place supplied by a 
Republican colony.’ 

“On the ruins of this infamous city,’ said Bar- 
rere, in the name of the committee of Public Safety, 
when he announced that Lyons was subdued, ‘ shall 
be raised a monument to the eternal glory of the 
convention ; and on it shall be engraved the in- 
scription, ‘ Lyons made war on freedom: Lyons is 
no more.’ The name of the unfortunate city was 
suppressed by a decree of the convention: it was 
termed the ‘Commune Affranchie.’ All the in- 
habitants were appointed te be disarmed, and the 
whole city destroyed, with the exception only of 
the poor’s house, the manufactories, the great work- 
shops, the hospitals, and public monuments. A 
commission of five members was appointed to in- 
flict vengeance on the inhabitants: at their head 
were Couthon and Collot d’Herbois. The former 
presided over the destruction of the edifices, the 
latter over the annihilation of the inhabitants. At- 
tended by a crowd of satellites, Couthon traversed 
the finest quarters of the city with a silver hammer ; 
he strack at the door of the devoted houses, ex- 
claiming at the same time, ‘ Rebellious house, I 
strike you in the name of the law!’ Instantly the 
agents of destruction, of whom twenty thousand 
were in the pay of the convention, surrounded the 
dwelling and levelled it with the ground. The ex- 





** But this vengeance on inanimate stones was but 
a prelude to more bloody executions. Collot d’Her- 
bois, the next proconsul, was animated with an 
envenomed feeling towards the inhabitants; ten 
years before he had been hissed off their stage, and 
the vicissitudes of the Revolution had now placed 
resistless power in the hands of an indifferent pro- 
vincial comedian; an emblem of the too frequent 
tendency of civil convulsions to elevate whatever 
is base, and sink whatever is noble among man- 
kind. The discarded actor resolved at leisure to 
gratify a revenge of ten years’ duration; innume- 
rable benefits since conferred on him by the people 
of Lyons, and no smal! share of their favor, had 
not been able to extinguish this ancient grudge. 
Fouché (of Nantes,) afterwards so well known as 
minister of police under Napoleon, the worthy as- 
sociate of Collot d’Herbois, published before his 
arrival a proclamation, in which he declared ‘that 
the French people could acknowledge no other 
worship but that of universal morality; no other 
faith but that of its own sovereignty; that all re- 
ligious emblems placed on the roads, on the houses, 
or on public places, should be destroyed; that the 
mortcloth used at funerals should bear, instead of a 
religious emblem, a figure of Sleep, and that over 
the gate of the cemetery should be written, Death 
is an eternal sleep.’ 

“ Proceeding on these atheistical principles, the 
first step of Collot d’Herbois and Fouché was to 


‘institute a féte in honor of Chalier, the Republican 


governor of Lyons, a man of the most execrable 
character, who had been put to death on the first 
insurrection against the rule of the convention. 
The churches were next closed, the priests abol- 
ished, the decade established, and every vestige of 
religion extinguished. ‘The bust of Chalier was 
then carried through the streets, followed by an 
immense crowd of assassins and prostitutes, ex- 
claiming, ‘ A bas les aristocrates! Vive le guillo- 
tine !’ After them came an ass, bearing the Gospel, 
the cross, the communion vases, and all the most 
sacred emblems of the Christian worship ; the pro- 
cession*came to the Place des Terreaux, where an 
altar was prepared amid the ruins of that once 
splendid square. Fouché then exclaimed, ‘The 
blood of the wicked can alone appease thy manes! 
We swear before thy sacred image to avenge thy 
death: the blood of the aristocrats shall serve for 
its incense.” At the same time a fire was lighted 
on the altar, the crucifix and the gospel were com- 
mitted to the flames, the consecrated bread trampled 
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under the feet of the mide and the ass bnempaltele to 
drink out of the communion cup the consecrated 
wine. After this, the procession, singing indecent 
songs, traversed the streets, followed by an ambu- 
latory guillotine. 

“The Revolutionary Tribunal established under | 
such auspices, was not slow in consummating the | 
work of destruction. ‘Convinced, as we are,’ 
said Collot d’Herbois, ‘that there is not an inno- 
cent soul in the whole city but such as was loaded 
with chains by the enemies of the people, we are 
steeled against every sentiment of mercy; we are 
resolved that the blood of the patriots shall be re- 
venged in a manner at once prompt and terrible. 
The decree of the convention for the destruction | 
of Lyons has been passed, but hardly anything has 
been done for its execution. The work of demo- 
lition goes on too slowly : more rapid destruction is 
required by Republican impatience. The explo- 
sion of the mine or the ravages of fire can alone 
express its omnipotence ; its will can admit of no 
control, like the mandates of tyrants: it should re- | 
semble the lightning of Heaven.’ ‘We must 
annihilate at once the enemies of the Republic; 
that mode of revenging the outraged sovereignty | 
of the people will be infinitely more appalling than | 
the trifling and insufficient work of the guillotine. | 
Often twenty wretches on the same day have un- 
dergone punishment, but’ my impatience is insati- | 
able till all the conspirators have disappeared; 
popular vengeance calls for the destruction of our 
whole enemies at one blow; we are preparing the 
thunder.’ 

“In pursuance of these principles, orders were 
given to the Revolutionary Tribunal to redouble 
their exertions. ‘We are dying of fatigue,’ said 
the judges and the executioner to Collot d’Her- 
bois. ‘ Republicans,’ replied he, ‘the amount of 
your labors is nothing to mine: burn with the same 
ardor as | for your country, and you will soon re- 
cover your strength.’ But the ferocity of their 
persecutors was disappointed by the heroism which 
most of these victims displayed in their last mo- 
ments. Seated on the fatal chariots, they embraced 
each other with transports of enthusiasm, exclaim- 


ing, 





| 


* Mourir pour la patrie 
Est le sort le plus doux, 
Le plus digne d’envie.’ 

** Many women watched for the hour when their 
husbands were to pass to execution, precipita- 
ted themselves upon the chariot, locked them in 
their arms, and voluntarily suffered death by their 
side. Daughters surrendered their honor to save 
their parents’ lives; but the monsters who violated 
them, adding treachery to crime, led them out to 
behold the execution of the objects for whom they 
had submitted to sacrifices worse than death itself. 


they stood. 


sabres. 
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vengeance, Collot @ Hetbeis prepared a new val 
simultaneous mode of punishment. Sixty captives 
of both sexes, were led out together, tightly bound 
in a file, to the Place du Brotteaux ; they were ar- 
ranged in two files, with a deep ditch on each side, 
which was to be their place of sepulchre, while gen- 
darmes, with uplifted sabres, threatened with instant 
death whoever moved from the position in which 
At the extremity of the file, two can- 
non, loaded with grape, were so placed as to enfilade 
the whole. The wretched victims beheld with 
firmness the awful preparations, and continued 
singing the patriotic hymns of the Lyonese, till the 
signal was given and the guns were discharged. 
Few were so fortunate as to obtain death at the 
first fire; the greater part were merely mutilated, 
and fell uttering piercing cries, and beseeching the 
soldiers to put a period to their sufferings. Broken 
limbs, torn off by the shot, were scattered in every 
direction, while the blood flowed in torrents into 
the ditches on either side of the line. A second 
and a third discharge were insufficient to complete 
‘the work of destruction, till at length the gendar- 
‘merie, unable to witness such protracted sufferings, 
‘rushed in and despatched the survivers with their 
The bodies were collected and thrown 
into the Rhone. 

“On the following day, this bloody scene was re- 
newed on a still greater scale. ‘Two hundred and 
‘nine captives, drawn from the prisons of Roanne, 
were brought before the Revolutionary judges at 
the Hotel de Ville, and, after merely interrogating 
them as to their names and professions, the lieuten- 
ant of the gendarmerie read a sentence, condemn- 
ing them all to be executed together. In vain 
several exclaimed that they had been mistaken for 
others—that they were not the persons condemned. 
With such precipitance was the affair conducted, 
that two commissaries of the prison were led out 
along with their captives ; their cries, their reclama- 
tions, were alike disregarded. In passing the bridge 
Morand, the error was discovered upon the prison- 
ers being counted: it was intimated to Collot 
d’Herbois that there were two too many. ‘ What 
signifies it,’ said he, ‘that there are two too many ; if 
they die to-day, they cannot die to-morrow.’ ‘The 
whole were brought to the place of execution, a 
meadow near the granary of Part Dieu, where they 
were attached to one cord, made fast to trees at 
stated intervals, with their hands tied behind their 


backs, and numerous pickets of soldiers disposed 


so as by one discharge to destroy them all. Ata 
signal given, the fusillade commenced; but few were 
killed; the greater part had only a jaw or a limb 
broken, and, uttering the most piercing cries, broke 
loose in their agony from the rope, and were cut 
down by the gendarmerie in endeavoring to escape. 
The great numbers who survived the discharge ren- 
dered the work of destruction a most laborious 
operation, and several were still breathing on the 
following day, when their bodies were “mingled 
with quicklime, and cast into a common grave. 
Collot d’Herbois and Fouché were witnesses of 
this butchery from a distance, by means of tele- 





** Deeming the daily execution of fifteen or twenty 
such persons too tardy a display of Republican 


scopes which they directed to the spot.” 
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INVOCATION TO THE SOUTHERN MUSE. 


Lyre of the sunny South, awake, 

That ’neath the myrtles lull’d so long ; 
Dost dream the dulcet hours away, 

And hide thee from the toils of song ? 


Awake! for by the fitful strain 

That thrills us with its cadence sweet, 
I know thou hast a soul of fire, 

Let the wild winds thy voice repeat. 


Born, where so strong, ‘neath favoring skies 
The germs of eloquence did swell, 

Where Henry’s hand impassioned struck 
Of Liberty, the sounding shell ; 


Where Marshall plac’d, with classic pen, 
His Country’s name on History’s scroll, 

And round his stainless memory, wreath’d 
The virtues of a godlike soul ; 


Born where so many a lofty mind 
Look’d kindling forth, from eyes of flame, 
Where many a ruler of our realm 
Enwrapp’d them in their robes of fame ; 


Born where Mount-Vernon’s precious dust 
A Mecea-shrine for Earth doth rear, 
Breathe boldly like a passion-gust 
Strains which an unborn race shall hear. 


The northern harp ’mid breezes cold 
Doth fondly list thy sister-lay, 

No longer let inglorious rest 
Thy noblest birthright steal away : 


Lyre of the South,—awake !—awake !— 
That ’neath the myrtles lull’d too long, 
Hath dream’d away the dulcet hours,— 
And hid thee from the toil of song. 
L. H. 8. 





THE MUFFLED PRIEST. 
A SCENE IN ROME. 

The aisles of the chapel, lately thronged with 
many worshippers, were silent. The sounds of 
prayer which had echoed through the arched roof, 
were hushed. ‘The assembly which had knelt in 
solemn, but erroneous devotion, had disappeared ; 
and the stone image—the senseless ubject of their 
adoration—smiled grimly in the gloomy. loneliness, 
as his chiselled features displayed themselves in 
the temple, erected by superstitious wealth, to his 
service. 

But one individual remained; a long robe of 
sombre hue concealing his person ; who leaned, as 
if in deep thought, against the pedestal, on which 
stood the deity. He was the deity. 

A long shadow was cast on the floor, and in- 
stantly afterward, a tall gaunt figure appeared at 
the door; a mantle of spotless white overhung 
his shoulders, scarcely concealing his broad and 
ample chest. The erectness of his carriage, the 
dignity of his attitude, the fire of his eye, the bold- 
ness of his step, and the proud curl upon his lip, 
proclaimed him to be a man of rank and ambition. 
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the Southern Muse.—The Muffled Priest. 
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A contemptuous sneer played upon his counte- 
nance—As he cast his eyes about the sanctuary, he 
glanced towards the stern deity itself, as its de- 
formed features seemed to assume an expression of 
indignation at the audacity of the intruder. The 
stranger then turned toward the altar on which, in 
a golden vase, richly studded with jewels, burned 
an offering of frankincense, emitting a pale blue 
smoke, which rose and festooned from pillar to 
pillar, disseminating its perfume through the ad- 
jacent space. None of these, however, seemed 
to produce either awe or respect in the mind of 
the Roman ; for, striding past the shrine, he cried : 

“ Priest! dost sleep?” 

The individual whom he addressed slowly turned 
his head, and muttered, “ ’tis he!” then drawing 
his robe more closely about him, answered : 

“No,Isleepnot. The Priest of this deity is not 
as other men, he needs no sleep.” 

“ Cease this folly,” cried the senator impatiently ; 
“well I know all tricks and jugglers of thy craft; 
save thy precious trash to dose the vulgar—reserve 
thy lectures for the fools who kneel to this thing of 
stone !” 

‘“‘ Beware ! rash man,” returned the Priest, “ how, 
in the sanctuary of this house, you brave his ven- 
geance; what thou thinkest stone, may possess 
power to strike terror to even thy stubborn heart!” 

“ Forbear this idle talk,” exclaimed the other. 

* Tdle talk!” repeated the Priest, with deep so- 
lemnity of manner, “obdurate as thou art, this 
deity, through me, can diselose that, which would 
make thee tremble !” 

“T would fain witness the skill of which thou 
vauntest,” said the senator, in a more serious man- 
ner ; for, he was unconsciously imbibing a portion of 
the awe which pervaded the place. 

“Thou shalt be gratified,” returned the Priest. 
“ What I now tell, thou thinkest buried in thine 
own bosom, unknown by others ; if I disclose it to 
thee, doubt not that he who presides here, can read 
the hearts of all who approach him, whether to wor- 
ship or to scoff.” ' 

“* Proceed, proceed,” cried the other. 

“Twenty years since, Armenius, thou wert a 
general, the commander of a legion ” 

“Well done for the omniscience of thy god,” 
cried the Roman, jeeringly ; ‘my many triumphs 
have chronicled the truth of thy remark in the 
archives of the republic. Is this thy wonder ?” 

‘Interrupt me not,” answered the Priest, calmly ; 
“whefi I finish, speak what words thou’st mind— 
till then, listen. Twenty years since, when thou 
wert a general, thou had’st a friend—ha! start’st 
thou now! ‘Twenty years since, I too had a friend, 
but I donet tremble. Thy friend loved thee, served 
thee, and shared his all withthee. Through hishigh 
influence, when accused before the senate, thou wast 








enabled to save thy name, thy honor and thy life. 
Although thy junior, thou soughtest him for advice, 
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and using, it did’st bind thy brow with laurels of vic- | self prince of the senate, and I would thwart him. 
tory. When surrounded by barbarians, and the I have no line of noble ancestors, on whom to base 
javelin taken from one of thine own band, was | my claims; it is superstition that must aid me; 
hurled at thee, his buckler warded off the well-di-| that thou can’st command. Thy temple is the re- 
rected blow—but,”” and his manner became more |sort of the rich and the poor of the city—of the 
impressive, his voice more melodious, “ that friend, | high and the low; by thy aid, and that of yonder 
alas! loved an Italian girl, soft, pure, and lovely as “stone, my desires may be accomplished ; if- thou 
the sky which arches over her native land—See, | wilt, and I succeed in my designs, | swear to keep 
thou start’st again; did T not tell thee I would make | my promise.” 
thee tremble? Yes, he loved the girl, not with the | The Priest consented; when the two, having 
vile feeling which tempted thee to gaze upon her! consulted measures for the furtherance of their 
charms, and admire her for them alone. His fond- ‘scheme, the aspiring senator withdrew; while the 
ness was for herself, her rich angelic mind, more | Priest, drawing aside a veil, entered an inner apart- 
than even her dazzling beauty. Treacherously | ment, and the shades of night enveloped the capital 
thou strovedst to supplant him in her affections, by | of the world. 
the splendor of military rank, knowing, as he had | _— 
confided to thee, that their vows had beenexchanged.| The multitudinous noises of the gay metropolis 
Thou found’st thy arts useless and did'’st change | had subsided ; the twilight had passed away, and 
thy love to hatred. The girl became thy friend’s|the moon shone brightly in the cloudless firma- 
wife, when thou, falsely accusing him of crime, ; ment—’twas midnight. 
did’st use thy power to tear him from her arms—| Lach pillar reared its graceful capital distinct in 
sell him into bondage—confiseate his property, and | the silvery flood which illumined the earth, with 
strike his name from the list of citizens. His wife | nearly the brilliancy of sunshine, save where its 
survived her miseries, but a year, while thou did’st| rays were caught and reflected back by the pale 
return to the capitol loaded with the spoils of the ene-| marble, which rose in tasteful intercolumniation, 
my. Yet with the red hot hand of guilt, grasping thy | around the princely mansion of Armenius. 
conscience, and even now, proud and ostentatious} One object only gave animation to the scene, and 
before the world, the god tells me in thy chamber, even he appeared scarcely living, for in the dark- 
thou’rt a coward—starting, in alarm, if the least ness of a deep shadow, he stood, as if transfixed, 
noise breaks on the midnight.” and made no motion, save now and then the hand, 

* Who art thou that dost know all this ?” cried the which was laid upon his breast, would contract, as 
Roman, in evident alarm. if with nervous action. 

‘*T am the Priest,” answered the other, “ of the | Another figure is added to the scene—she glides 
deity, who can unnerve even the Roman senator !” | on tip-toe, and rapidly flies to meet the youth; she 

A paleness overspread the face of Armenius, as throws herself into his arms—his lips meet hers— 
he looked first on the graven image, and then on | the sudden transport of delight—the impassioned 






















his oracle ; but, by a violent exertion, resuming his | 
wonted carelessness of demeanor, he said: 
“Well, if it is so, let it rest—though ‘tis all 
false, as thou hast said, yet here is a purse; I pre- 
sent it to thy god, or thee ; | suppose it’s the same 
thing—I will to-morrow add another. He may be, 
all thon’st represented hit, but I believe neither in | 
stocks nor in stones—however, I have an object; | 
but first, Priest, can’st thou keep a secret?” | 
“Why ask; have I not formerly done so for| 
thee ?” \ | 
“Tis true! but this is of more importance.” | 
‘So shall my lips be surer guarded.” 
** Priest, I am rich!” 
“Thy gifts to me have proved it.” 
*T am bountiful !” 
“ Yonder jewelled vase attests it.” | 
“ Well, then, I will trust thee; serve me well, | 
and I will erect a sanctuary to thy deity, the proudest 
in Rome.” 
“My ears are open, and my heart prepared to 
meet thy words,” said the Priest. 
“*Tis this,” continued Armenius: ‘The proud 
Augustus, our new censor, is about to make him- 








embrace, declares them to be lovers. 

Stealing noiselessly into the deeper shade of an 
adjacent wall, they are concealed from every eye, 
save that of Him, who cannot look upon such love, 
so pure, so fervid and so disinterested, but with 
pity on the sad fate which seperated them. 

* Agricola, love.” whispered the maid, “ have I 
lingered too long from thee? Thou wilt forgive 
me; it was to avoid detection that I tarried.” 

The youth seized her tapering fingers in his own, 
and pressed them to his bosom. 

“No, love,” he cried, pressing her hand to his 
lips, and bathing them in the flood of agony, which 
was gushing from his eyes. ‘“ No, alas! thou hadst 
not lingered long enough; would that thou hadst 
never come !” 

“Say not so, Agricola. Wherefore dost thou 
weep thus!” she inquired soothingly. 

“ Because,” he replied, “this is the last time 
that we meet, Maria, and may J not consecrate it 
by a tear, as one of fond remembrance ?” 

“The last, Agricola!” sobbed the tender girl— 
“ Oh, name it not, we never will part again.” 

“ Alas! what would’st thou ?” 
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“ Lise with ene ; die with een Maria weal o ‘Reni Nat 1 iment’ " 
be thy wife.” “Till you promise, never!” she articulated, 
“No, no!” exclaimed the youth, as a pang of nearly choaked with emotion. 
grief darted through his soul ; ‘no, Maria, it may| Again, the noise was heard—If they were dis- 
not be!” | covered, ruin would befall the idol of his heart, 
“Then,” said she reprovingly, “thou dost not) and he be degraded by the lash. A moment more ; 
love me, or thou would’st not cast me off.” it would be too Jate; he put his lips to her ear— 
“ Love you!” cried he, “it is that I love well,| “1 promise.” 
too—-” | In the next instant, the light form of the maid 
“Then, why not listen to my prayer !” | was lost among the columns; and her lover, looking 
* Alas! it is, I love too deeply.” hastily about, saw the shadow, evidently that of a 
“No,” cried the girl, “no, Agricola; didst thou | man, cast on the pavement near him, but so instan- 
love like me, like me, adore! thou would’st cast | taneous was the disappearance, that it had vanished 
aside these fears.” | ere he was fully aware of the reality. He kneeled 
“ Fears !” repeated the youth, dropping his hand, | and placed his ear on the stones, but all was silent, 
and flashing a fire from his eye, which illuminated save the short beatings of his heart. 
the space about them ; * fears, Maria! thou dost uot | 
know me; to me, fear is a stranger. “Tis not that} 
which influences me ; but recollect, girl—Agricola The immovable features of the pagan idol were 
is a slave !” ‘dimly visible in the breaking day, that stole through 
‘he momentary sternness which he had assumed,’ the portico of his temple, while equally inflexible, 
did not, however, damp the ardor of the girl! It) the Priest sat at its feet, his face hid in the ample 
seemed to render him still dearer to her. She | folds of his mantle, presenting only the undefined 
placed her fragile arm about his manly neck, and! outlines of a man. 
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inatone of gentle reproach: ** Rebuke me not, | 
my love,” she said, * thou knowest Agricola is a 
slave ; Cynthia would share his bondage with him. | 
Her love should make his slavery sweeter far than | 
freedom.” 

“ Desist, 1 pray thee,” responded the youth, en-| 
circling her waist with his arm, with respectful | 
tenderness, and softening his tone; ‘ remember 
your father is a Roman!” 

“] know it well,” she answered, eagerly, “ yet 
still I love thee.” 

* ] know it, Maria; alas, too well; but were I to 
wed thee, it would draw his indignation on us beth. | 
For myself, 1 care not; but for thee—the gods} 
know, sooner would I give my head to the execu- 
tioner, than those bright eyes should lower before | 
the frown of an angry father. 
be;” and clasping his hands in agony, he added, 
“let me remain a slave, though I love the worthy 
daughter of a Roman.” 

“Cruel asthou art, I still will love thee,” she 
whispered through his ears; ‘‘ none but thee I live 
or care for. 
I possess thee : I eare—” 


toward the spot they had just quitted ; ‘* when last 
we met, I heard a noise, like that which just struck 
upon mine ear—Maria, away !” 

‘* Never,” cried the girl, filled with love's despe- 
ration, and clinging more closely to him; “ never, 
till thou’st promised. I will die with thee, Agri- 
cola, but will not lose thee!” 

A faint noise resembling a foot-fall, broke on 
the silence, as Agricola strove to disengage him- 
self from the virgin, who twined her arms wildly 
about his neck. 





My father’s wrath I heed not, so that | 
|him, and the start passed unobserved. 
“ Hist,” said her lover, as he carefully leaned | 


As the gray haze of morning yielded to the 
"strengthening dawn, the senator, with a deep frown 
settled on his brow, walked in and saluted the Priest, 
who rose to receive him. 

‘“* Why here, and so early t” demanded the Jatter. 
“TI could effect nothing in the short period since 
we parted yesterday.” 

“Tis not for that I sought thee,” answered the 
visitor. 

“Then why this visit ?” returned the Priest. 

“ For vengeance !” 

“ Thou shalt have it,” replied the Priest, gather- 
ing his robe about him. 

* Thou knowest not what I mean, foolish Priest.” 

“Still thou shalt have vengeance ;” and a dry 
cough, like a death rattle, sounJed in the throat of 


Maria, it must not} the Priest—it might have been a laugh. 


* Silence,” said the senator, sternly laying his 


| clenched hand upon the altar ; “‘ the new-made laws 


have deprived us of our innate right to punish our 
slaves with death—yet I have a slave must die!” 

An involuntary shudder passed over the heathen 
Priest, but he pulled his robe more closely about 
Armenius 
continued : 

“| have a niece, my brother’s daughter. 
lwwes with me, my adopted child. This slave has 
dared*to love her. I could let that pass, but she, 
the daughter of a freeborn son of Rome, forgetting 
her birth, returns his passion. I heard her swear 
it to him at the last midnight. That seals his 
doom, and the slave shall die! Were it not that sus- 
picion resting on me might blight my brilliant hopes, 
this hand had done the deed ; but I am unused to 
tricks, 1 leave it too thee; thy trade is craftiness, 
and thou canst lull suspicion. That’s but my fee,” 


She 
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he said, casting a bag of gold upon the altar; “ my 
reward shall make thee rich.” 

“Tis well,” muttered the Priest, ‘ how callest 
thou the slave ?” 

** Agricola,” said the other. 

The sudden start and half word which escaped 
the Priest, caught the other’s attention. 

“* Why startest thou ?” he demanded. 

“T started !” answered the Priest, recovering him- 
self, and stretching forth an arm, much withered and 
shrunken, “ because this hand was never dipped in 
blood.” 

‘A wise Priest,” said the senator, scornfully, “ I 
see thy object; well, be it so,” and he threw another 
purse upon the altar. 

“Thy words must be my law,” said the Priest 
in a low tone—* but away! the people come to 
worship.” 

The senator cast a searching glance on the muf- 
fled face of the Priest ; he drew his robe about him, 
and casting a disdainful look on the throng which 
now commenced kneeling about the image, left 
the chapel. 

When the worshippers had concluded their de- 
votions, they retired, and soon the Priest was left 
alone with one person, who'still knelt at the altar. 
The Priest having carefully fastened the doors, the 
devotee rose, and casting aside the gray mantle 
which disguised him, exhibited the fine form of 
Agricola the slave. 

“ Father,” said he, * [cravethy blessings. Thou 
hast been ever kind to Agricola; but he is poor, 
and all that he can return, he now presents to thee, 
the love that springs from his heart.” 

“Tis all I ask,” cried the Priest, casting aside 
his mantle and embracing him; “the love of the 
good is the greatest treasure. But, my son, thou 
hast failed in confidence to me, and dangers beset 
thy path, ranged thicker than the pikes of the 
Macedonian.” 

Agricola blushed, and sank his head upon his 
breast. 

“It is true,” he replied, “that I have not told 
thee all—but now—” 

“* Mind it not now—I know all ;” the youth glanced 
incredulously into his face, when the Priest taking 
his hand, continued ; “ yes, all—thou lovest thy mas- 
ter’s daughter, and she returns thy love. Is it not 
so?” 

“* Alas, alas ! too rightly hast thou said,” answered 
the young man despondingly. 

“‘ Say not alas!” cried the Priest, his eyes bright- 
ning with delight, “‘ she shall be thy wife !” 

“My wife?” repeated Agricola, retiring a few 
paces, regarding the other with astonishment, “ and 
Ia slave!” 

“Fear not! if thou would’st be happy, obey me. 
At midnight, fly hither with thy bride, and I will 
unite thee.” 

* But, remember,” said the youth, tortured with 
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many conflicting emotions ; “* the populace will slay 
thee, if thou dost unite a slave to a freeborn girl !” 

“Leave that to me. Obey my instructions. 
Now away! return at midnight.” 


At the same hour as on the previous morning, 
Armenius repeated his vist, but the Priest met him 
at the altar; and, as he was about to speak, said in 
a bolder tone than he had hitherto used— 

“The deity has again spoken of thee !” 

“Hast thou punished the slave ?’” demanded Ar- 
menius, eagerly. 

** First, must I relate the words of the god I serve; 
then to my question.” 

** Be speedy with thy fooleries,” said Armenius, 
haughtily ; “I have weighty business to-day, and 
a few moments to spare.” 

“ Last night,” said the Priest, ‘ the god spoke to 
his servant, and said, the friend Atticus, whom 
Armenius exiled, yet lives. Start not, senator 
of Rome—-Atticus yet lives, and in disguise has 
returned to Rome, found proof of thy baseness, and 
received honors from Augustus. He has learned, 
too, that before her death, his wife was delivered of 
a child——that thou didst seize the infant, and didst 
bring him up as thy slave, that thou mightest feast 
thy hellish hate in seeing the son of thy rival eat 
with thy bondsmen.” 

‘“* Hast thou ended!” asked the auditor. 

“T have,” answered the Priest. 

“Then know, thy god or thou speakest false, for 
of a surety I know that Atticus is long since dead. 
Now answer me, hast thou slain the slave?” 

“To satisfy thyself how faithfully I have exe- 
cuted my commission,” said the Priest; “ raise 
yonder veil and behold his body.” 

The senator strode in the direction pointed out ; 
and, drawing aside the curtain, beheld Agricola 
with Maria in his arms. He recoiled at first, but 
in an instant exclaiming, 

“ Wretch, thou hast deceived me!” unsheathed a 
jewel-hilted dagger from beneath his robe, and 
was bounding forward, when the Priest caught his 
arm : 

** Hold, murderer,” he cried, “ nor dare to shed 
a freeman’s blood !” 

“He is not free. He is my slave,” cried the 
senator, striving to free himself from the Priest, 
who held him with an iron grasp, while he ex- 
cjaimed, “ tis false—he is my son”—then casting 
aside his robe, he discovered his person decked in 
full senatorial costume, while he added, “ and Iam 
Atticus, a Roman senator ;” then wresting the dag- 
ger from his hand, he threw him from him with 
gigantic strength, crying, “‘ thy treason has reached 
the ears of Augustus. Guards, seize the traitor !” 

As if by magic, the chapel filled with legiona- 
ries, who, tearing his robes from the crest-fallen 
Armenijus, conducted him to a neighboring prison ; 
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while the new senator, restored to all his power 
and estates, with Agricola and his lovely bride, 
were escorted triumphantly to the palace of Au- 
gustus. Arrow. 





FLORETTA; 
OR, THE FIRST LOVE OF HENRY IV. 
From the German of Henry Zschokke. 


BY G. F. STRUVE. 


THE YOUNG PRINCE OF BEARN, 
There was a great féte at Nerac, a pretty 
little village in Gascony ; it lasted several days in 


consequence of the arrival there of the King of 


France, Charles 1X., with his splendid court, on a 
visit to that of Navarre; an account of which 
still exists in the old chronicles of Nerac, under 
date of the year 1566. 

The visit was friendly. The King of France 
brought to the Queen of Navarre, her young son, 
Henry, whom he had educated at the Parisian 
court. The Queen now wished to have him with 
her. One may therefore imagine, what rejoicings 
it caused, when the mother pressed her child again 
to her bosom. The Queen’s name was Johanna; 
and, she was not only a tender mother, but a per- 
fect heroine. It is known throughout the world, 
how she acted when she gave birth to her darling 
Henry. Her father, Henry of Albert, King of 
Navarre, with a golden box in his hand containing 
a long chain of the same material, stepping up to 
her bed on that occasion, said, “ behold, my little 
daughter, if you will sing me some pretty ditty at 
your accouchement, you shall receive this with its 
contents.” Whichshe duly performed. He placed 
the golden chain round her neck, and with it gave 
her the box. ‘“ But,” said he, taking her new born 
son in his arms, “I shall keep this in return.” 
The mother, however, refused to part with him. 

Now, Henry was much grown; though scarcely 
fifteen years of age, he might have passed fora 
youth of eighteen, he had become so tall. There 
was indeed not the least appearance of down on 
his chin, and his complexion was a beautiful com- 
pound of red and white ; but he possessed the cou- 
rage of an old blade; his hands and arms were 
rendered strong and muscular from the use of the 
sword, and by all kinds of severe exercise, in which 
he prided himself. He was a perfect rattlebrain, 
and withal, a spirited fellow; he could ride, hunt, 
fence, dance, and climb hills and rocks with the 
ease of a Chamois. His teacher and governor, 
the learned Lagaucherie, had at times much trou- 
ble withhim. But the young Prince was so amia- 
ble, so witty, and so kind, one could not feel other- 
wise than prepossessed in his favor. And, if he were 
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of duty and honor, he could, in a few moments, 

with these two words, be made as tame as a lamb. 

This is saying a great deal for a young man who 

had a kingdom for an inheritance. For, at the 

present day, a spoilt son of a merchant can scarcely 

be brought to reason with such words as duty and 

honor. 

The people of Nerac, therefore, preferred gazing 
on the wild, handsome, kind Henry, than on all the 
pomp of majesty of the King of France. And 
what is there, indeed, to see in horses, coaches, 

gilded postilions and lackeys, body guards, Hunga- 

rian soldiers and other such baggage? Saddlers, 
taylors, wheelwrights, manufacturers of lace, and 
such people, who wish to learn something in their 
trade, may gaze atthem. The higher class rather 
look on that, which deserves the most respect; not 
on that to which the most honors are shown. 
Hence it was, that the better class in Nerac pre- 
ferred looking on the hopeful young Prince of 
Bearn, viz: young Henry, thanonthe King. The 
latter, moved along in a demure and majestic man- 
ner, scarcely recognizing the salutations which 
were offered to him; while Henry smiled, in a 
friendly manner, right and left, and willingly re- 
turned their greetings, and in his smile, there was 
much sweetness of expression. At least, all the 
young women and girls at Nerac, with knowing 
looks, unanimously testified to it. In such things, 
young ladies are indisputably sure critics, or rather 
judges of human nature. 

There were in the suite of the King, many young 
men—handsome, intelligent and brave: for in- 
stance, the Duc de Guise, who was three years 
older than the Prince. However, they only looked 
on him as a friend, and he on them. The young 
Duke was well aware of it; it often displeased 
him, which was probably the reason that he was 
not over fond of the King of Navarre’s son. They 
had been playmates and companions from their 
childhood ; they seldom, however, agreed. The 
King of France had continually something to settle 
and arrange between them. It was, therefore, for- 
tunate that they were to be separated, and that 
Henry was to remain with his mother. They were 
almost on the eve of another quarrel before their 
parting at Nerac. 


THE CROSS-BOW SHOOTING. 


Among other festivals, that also of cross-bow 
shooting was celebrated. ‘The King himself was 
a good marksman. Unfortunately he was so. It 
is no doubt known, how he, six years after the 
festival of Nerac, on St. Bartholomew's day, in 
Paris, shot at his own Hugenot subjects. At Ne- 
rac, he practised the art somewhat more innocently. 
Then an orange placed at a measured distance, was 
the mark. 





only reminded, when he went beyond the bounds 





When a King or a Prince prides himself on his 
excellency in any art, one does not easily presume 
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to elentenl it better ee hi So it was on this|did not well know what kind of a face to put on 
occasion. No courtier ventured on hitting the gol- ‘this affair. It was, however, no Jaughing matter 
den fruit with his arrow, so as not to rob the King to the King, nor to the man who stood in front of 
of the honor, or rather, of the conceit, that he was him. ‘ Take the Prince of Bearn aside,” cried he. 
the best shot under the sun. Thus indeed are | Fortunately, the prudent Lagaucherie, Henry’s 
great men often deluded, and one afterwards ridi- | \tutor, was present. He took the young Prince by 

cules them in secret. The Duc de Guise was the arm and conducted him to the castle. Henry 
likewise a good marksman, but also an excellent | /was heard at some distance for a long time after, 
courtier. And his arrow flew far away from the | neuthing heartily. 

mark. Many spectators, both male and female, This little dispute between Charles and Henry, 
from the castle, as well as from the city, were in | was, as may be well imagined, soon settled. War 
attendance to witness the sports. The good peo-| was not immediately declared for such a trifle. 

ple believed, in reality, that the King was a per-| | Henry was a thoughtless youth ; he made an apology, 

fect master in the art, as he had very nearly grazed ‘and there it ended. 

the orange with his, arrow. However, they did | ind 

not pretend to a knowledge of court archery. | THE ROSE AND THE ARROW. 

Now was the cry—‘ the Prince of Bearn for-| The following day, the cross-bow shooting was 
ward!” Young Henry then presented himself with ‘continued. All the marksmen, the young ladies, 
his cross-bow, got ready, took aim, and at the first |the little girls, as also the men attended. The 
shot, clove the golden apple in twain. A murmur | spectators were, on this occasion, much more nume- 
of approbation was heard among the spectators; rous than on the previous day; for, they were in 
the handsome women smilingly whispered in each hopes they would every day have something to 
other’s ears. ‘This was, however, far from pleasing | laugh at. ‘The King was probably the only person 
to the King. His countenance looked soured and |not present. He remained at home under some 
almost dark. pretence or other; probably he was detained on 

According to the rules of the game, Henry account of some great affairs of state. 
wished to begin again, and fake the first shot at} On this day, the archers were much more expert 
the next orange that was staked. The King how- than on the preceding one. The people of Nerac 
ever thought, “I am King!” He did not wish to ‘could not conceive how the courtiers had become, 
be superceded in the first shot, and exclaimed ; “It | in a body, so skilled in one night. The oranges 
is to go according to order.” Henry replied, “ cer- | were soon all shot away. The mark was placed 
tainly, it is to be done according to rule.” Kings | further off. Still it was attended with the same 
however, when they become displeased, seldom | good luck. The Due de Guise in particular, was 
attend to the rule of observing rules. As Henry, | a perfect master of it. He shot at the last orange 
however, in spite of this took his stand, and was and hit it. 
on the point of taking his aim, the King pushed| This was very vexatious to Henry, as there were 
him very unceremoniously aside. He ought not, | no more oranges at hand. And he would willingly 
however, on that account, to be too harshly judged, | have shut at one more with his rival, for a wager. 
as he was young, and about the age of the Prince | He looked around, right and left, for something 
of Bearn. Henry, however, being naturally hot- with which to make a mark. He discovered among 
headed, sprung some few paces back on receiving | the spectators, a young girl, of about his age (15 
the push, stretched his bow-string, and laid on his | years,) a very beautiful creature. There she stood 
arrow against the King. jin her simple garb, her sweet countenance concealed 

His majesty got frightened, immediately re-| ‘beneath her bonnet, looking as charming as love 
treated, and concealed himself behind the stoutest | itself, and as harmless as innocence. 
of his courtiers. The fat fellow, who already sane | He advanced with hasty steps towards the little 
agined he felt the arrow in his body, cried, murder!; Venus. He did not indeed wish to make hér the 
murder ! and extended his hands as far as he could! mark for his arrow, but the rose which she wore 
across his stomach. Henry, though much pro- | in her bosom. The rose, half closed in its sweet 
voked, could not contain his laughter at the sight | bud, its deep red centre delicately arched around 
of this fat creature, who stood, as a trembling ram- | with pale leaves, was the picture of the maiden 
part, before the King: he laughed heartily. The herself. Henry asked her for the flower, and ex- 
young girls of Nerac, when they saw the young | tended his hand towards the youthful bosom which 
Prince laughing so immoderately, began also to|it adorned. The little Venus blushed, and gave, 
litter; and all the women soon followed their ex- | with a smile, the flower, an image of herself. He 
ample. Laughing, like crying, is, among young | ran with it to the mark; stuck the rose on it, and 
ladies, truly contagious. And as Eve, in former | then back to the shooting place. 
times, seduced Adam to the eating of the forbid-| ‘** Now, my lord Duke, you are the victor. There 
den fruit, they, on this occasion, seduced the men|is a new mark. To you belongs the first shot.” 
tolaughter. Ail laughed, except the courtiers, who Thus exclaimed Henry, almost out of breath, 
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wiping the blood from his finger which a thorn had| “ Floretta!” said Henry, without knowing him- 
His finger pained him, but not half as self what he said. 
he knew not well what or where-| around him, though he knew there was nothing to 


He once more cast a glance 


fore! He then looked sideways towards the beau- be seen. 


tiful prototype of the rose, from whom he had re- | 
ceived the pleasing pain. | 

Guise got ready, aimed—the arrow flew and—| 
missed. 
bow, aimed, glanced once more over his arm, in| 
the direction whence his pain came, and then again | 
towards the rose, and let fly. The arrow pierced 
the heart of the flower. 

“ You have conquered !” exclaimed Guise. But | 
as the young Prince of Bearn wished to be con- | 
vinced, he ran up to the mark. He drew the arrow | 
from the board. ‘The pierced rose adhered to it | 
as firmly as if to its stalk. He flew with it to the 
pretty girl for the purpose of returning it to her. 
With a slight bow, he offered the rose to the beauty, 
and with it, the victorious arrow. 

* Your present brought me luck !” said he. 

* Your good fortune, however, is linked with the 
ill fortune of the rose,” replied the little maiden, 
endeavoring at the same time with her tender fin- 
gers to free the flower of the arrow. 

“In justice, therefore, I leave the guilty arrow 
with you.” 

*] require nothing from it,” replied Floretta. 

“T really believe you; you wound with sharper 
arrows,” retorted Henry, and gazed on the beauti- 
ful innocent, who stood confused before him, and 
as she looked up was dumb, with her cheeks suf- 
fused with blushes. His cheek caught the conta- 
gion, and he held his hand involuntarily across his 
breast, as if he wished to shield it from some mis- 
fortune. He could not utter another syllable ; he | 
bowed and returned to the shooting post. 

The game was over. ‘The marksmen retired to 
the castle which lay in the plain towards the dark 
green Braize, which flowed almost imperceptibly 
along; the spectators dispersed. ‘The young girl, 
with the pierced rose on her arrow, also departed 
with her companions. Her playmates were very 
talkative, and envied her on account of the arrow. 
She was, however, silent, and only eyed her wound- | 
ed flower; and she looked as if her own heart had 
been pierced. 

Asthe marksmen stood on the castle steps, Henry 
once more looked towards the company which, was 
scattering off. He sought after one person among 
them. But she was no more to be seen. 

“Who was that pretty little girt from whom I 
took the rose?” said he, to a nobleman of his 
mother, Queen Johanna’s household. 

“She is daughter to the gardener of the castle,” 
answered the nobleman, “and does honor to her 
father’s, as well as to her own name.” 

“ What is ber name ?” 





“She is now called Floretta, and when older, 
Flora.” 


THE SPRING OF GARENNE. 
Henry had indeed oft heard talk of love, and how 


Then Henry stepped forward, sprung his could he well help hearing otherwise at the Pari- 
sian court, unless he had been deaf? He, however, 


understood as little about it, as he did of the Arabic 
or the Chaldean which he had likewise understood 
were said to exist in this world. He, however, in 
the mean time, learnt what love was, much easier 
than he did Arabic ; and he became in a shorter time 
more experienced therein, than was exactly condu- 
cive to his fame. One has heard of his battles and 
victories which, in time, procured him the throne 
of France, and which are more easily to be summed 
up than are his amours and their consequences. At 
the present day are still heard sung the praises of 
the beautiful Gabriella d’ Estrée, of the captivating 
Henrietta, of Belzac d’ Entragues, of Jacquelina 
de Beuil, of Charlotte d’ Essarts, who, through 
life, strewed the thorny path of Henry the Great 
with roses. And yet, among all those he ever 
loved, there was none like Floretta de Nerac; 
none handsomer ; nay,that I should not say, thereby 
perhaps offending others, as every one is at liberty 
to use his own judgment in that respect ; still none 
was more worthy of being loved, if the degree of 
worthiness of love is enhanced, by a faithful recip- 
rocation of it. 

Such was Floretta. As the pierced arrow, so 
also was her heart pierced; and as Henry gave her 
the arrow, the burning look which went forth from 
her beautiful dark eyes swimming in sweet revenge, 
shot another arrow into her unguarded heart. 

These children from henceforward began to feel 
miserable, and neither of them knew what had 
affected them. Floretta could not awaken from 
the dream of the moment when Henry stood before 
her with the arrow, and she slept none throughout 
the whole night. Henry repaired to the castle 
gardens as soon as he could get at liberty, and ex- 
amined the flowers with the greatest love and at- 
tention, to discover something in their appearance 
that betokened that Floretta had either planted or 
watered them. Any person would have wagered 
that he wished to become a botanist, who had be- 
held him standing before the flower-beds with his 
arms crpssed. He would, however, have preferred 
becoming a gardener by the side of Floretta. And 
as he wandered, with his head cast down, his eyes 
fixed on the ground through the broad paths be- 
tween the flower beds, one would have again wa- 
gered that he wished to become a philosopher, and 
was in search of the philosophec’s stone. He was, 
however, endeavoring to discover in the sand of 
the garden walks, the little footsteps of the pretty 
child. 
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He was seized with a sudden thrill, when he 
discovered at the end of the large castle garden, 
near the spring of Garenne, footsteps which must 
be hers. He had, indeed, scarcely seen Floret- 
ta’s little feet, much less measured them ; but Henry 
had the keenest eye-sight, and an admirable gift of 
calculation ; which he proved in later years in many 
a battle-field. And as he followed the track, he 
penetrated through the thicket to a small bridge 
over the quiet stream of the Braize. On the other 
side of the waters, stood a pretty little white dwel- 
ling. He would willingly have inquired to whom 
the little house belonged, or who lived there. No- 
body, however, was to be seen; only the arrow 
with the rose which stood in the window of one of 
the rooms of the little hamlet. He became fright- 
ened on beholding it, as if it were some monster 
at the window, turned quickly about, ran back 
into the garden, and was seized with a palpitation 
of the heart—Still no one pursued him. 

In the evening, he returned again to the garden. 
It was already becoming dark, but he had keen 
eyes; he saw from a distance, at the Garenne 
spring, a young maiden, neither taller, nor shorter 
than Floretta. She drew up a pail of water, 
raised it to her head, and ‘carried it through the 
bushes to the little habitation. 

Her figure was now flitting before him, the whole 
evening. A little ball was arranged at the castle ; 
the Princesses, the nobility, all, danced. But no 
nobleman’s daughter in his estimation, danced as 
prettily, as the gardener’s daughter did with her 
pitcher on her head through the bushes round the 
cliff. And when he danced with them, his eyes 
were oftener turned towards the door where stood 
the spectators, than on his partner. He, however, 
sought her every where in vain. 


THE GARDENER. 

The next morning, at early dawn, Henry was 
again in the castle garden. He proceeded with 
the spade on his shoulder towards the Garenne 
spring. Then, round about the beautiful spring, 
every thing looked a great deal too wild and neg- 
lected; probably, because no one came that way 
but such as wanted water. The spring was too far 
distant to be of any use, but to the gardener’s house 
which was adjacent to it. That also made it per- 
haps more agreeable to the young Prince of Bearn. 

He dug a broad circle around it in the green sod, 
and continued spading the whole morning. The 
perspiration rolled from his forehead. And when 
he became fatigued and dry, he went to the spring 
which flowed in a pure silvery stream, and there 
quenched his thirst. When he had laved his lips 
in the cool fluid, he fancied no wine as sweet. No 
doubt, thought he, Floretta had at times drunk at 
the spring. After his work, he returned to the 
castle. There he sat in sadness in his small apart- 
ment, with its little arched windows. 








Had he remained a quarter of an hour longer, he 
would have had a spectator, as Floretta came to 
the spring. And when she beheld the large circle 
dug in the sod, and the planning of a new flower 
bed, she thought, father must have risen early ; or 
perhaps he had this done by some of the hirelings. 

As she returned home, and inquired of old Lu- 
cas, he was- much astonished, and knew nothing 
about it. Herepaired to the Garenne spring, saw 
th ework, and said, angrily, ‘My boys have done 
this without my orders.” He sent for the garden 
boys, and questioned them, but no one of them 
would confess that he did it. This puzzled Lucas, 
and he could not conceive who had ventured to in- 
terfere with his duties in the garden. He there- 
fore determined to be on the watch; this he did 
earefully the whole day, but discovered nothing. 

The royal family had gone on a visit to a neigh- 
boring castle, and only returned late in the evening. 
The young Prince would willingly have remained 
at home. Next day was another festival, and he 
could not absent himself. He therefore devoted 
the first hours after sunrise to his gardening ; ar- 
ranging, and raking the new beds; he removed the 
flowers from where they were too thickly planted, 
and placed them around the spring. Nobody saw 
him, and what was still more grievous, he saw no- 
body, at least not her whom he would willingly have 
seen. 

He took an indirect course back to the castle. 
The next by-path led him through an extensive 
avenue of trees opposite to a neat little habitation. 
There he glanced towards a window, in search of 
a certain arrow. Oh! how it pierced his heart ; for 
a certain young maiden stood at the open window: 
the whole heavens appeared to open. 

Floretta stood at the open window, twisting the 
tresses of her long black hair round her head. Her 
young bosom lay bare; her white neck shone like 
snow beneath the dark ringlets, which were floating 
around it. Before her, lay some flowers which 
were probably destined to deck her hair, or her hat, 
or to adorn her bosom. Henry saluted her with a 
most cordial air as she stood at the window, and 
she from within returned his salutations. He 
mounted a small bank, so that he was almost on a 
level with Floretta, and stood facing her at the 
window. 

A beautiful crimson crept over her innocent, an- 
gelic countenance, and over her bright alabaster 
neck, like unto the rosy morning clouds at the dawn 
of day. He asked her—‘ Shall I help you to 
decorate yourself!” She replied, “ Are you then 
such an early riser, my young Lord *” 

He thought it was by no means early, and she 
thought she required no assistance. He fancied, 
she needed no other ornament than her own per- 
son, to be handsome; and she thought he was 4 
quiz, which did not at at all become him. He in- 
sisted that he had never in his life spoken more 
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truth than now ; that since she had given him the| cover, and betray, the nocturnal gardener. She 


rose, he had not been able to forget her. She'| 
maintained, that at so cheap a price, it were then 
an easy thing to be kept in his memory. He re- 
gretted, that he had returned her the rose; that he 
would rather have kept it in memory of her. 
She regretted that the flowers she had just culled, 
and which were lying before her, were so indif- 
ferent; still she would willingly give them to him, 
if that would afford him any pleasure. He averred, 
as he pressed them to his bosom, that the most 
common flowers acquired value from the donor. 
And she protested, that she thought the flowers 
were now really pretty, as she held them to him. 

Both would have thought, believed, regretted 
and protested much more, had not old Lucas from 
an adjacent room, called to Floretta. The young 
inaiden inclined herself with a lovely smile towards 
the young Prince, and vanished. Henry returned 
to the castle. But as he moved along, he felt not 
the earth under his feet—it appeared, as if the 
Heavens were swimming around him. And when 
he returned to the castle, he found they had been 
in search of him—this he was, however, perfectly 
indifferent about. 


THE WATCH. 


When old Lucas returned at noon from the cas- 
tle garden to his dinner, he said, “‘ Who has been 
again playing this trick on me? That officious 
gardener has been again at his work, divided off 
the beds, and levelled them, and already commenced 
setting in some flowers. At an early hour this 
morning, when I left home, the work was com- 
pleted, and the gardener no where to be seen. I 
have been again watching the whole morning, and 
to no purpose. ‘There is something wrong in this. 
He no doubt works at night by the light of the 
stars.” 

In the evening, when Floretta went with her 
pitcher to the spring, it, for the first time, occurred 
to her, that most probably the young Prince might 
be the gardener ; for, he came near about from 
that direction the morning that he approached her 
window from the garden. 

When the court returned at sunset from the féte, 
Henry had nothing more pressing, than to wander 
through the garden. He came to the spring ; there 
he found Floretta’s hat lying; he picked it up, 
pressed it to his bosom, and kissed it. He gather- 
ed the handsomest flowers he could find in the dark; 
he procured a beautiful sky-blue ribbon from the 
castle, and wound the flowers in a wreath round 
her hat. He then proceeded to the gardener’s 
house. All the windows were closed. All slept. 
He suspended the hat to her window. 

The following morning, Floretta, contrary to the 
custom of the house, and to her own, rose be- 
fore sunrise; for, she had resolved in her own 
mind, to afford her father a pleasure, and to dis- 
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moreover felt personally some little curiosity about 
the matter, although young girls are seldom accus- 
tomed to be so, on such occasions. Perhaps, she 
might have had some other thought, which, how- 
ever, as she confided it to no one, nobody knows. 

As she was dressing herself in the silent still- 
ness, she beheld the hat with the sky-blue ribbon, 
encircled with the wreath of flowers. She then, 
for the first time, recollected having left it lying 
the previous evening at the spring. She at first 
smiled on beholding the ribbon and the flowers, and 
then frowned. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed with a sigh. “ He has 
certainly risen earlier than I. He has been then 
already here.” 

Whom she really meant by he, she did not say. 
She looked again on the flowers, removed them, 
and placed them in a vessel of fresh water, rolled 
up the ribbon and added it to the rest of her simple 
ornaments. Then she mounted the window sill, 
stepped from the window to the little bank without, 
and thence to the ground. It is true that the little 
tenement was provided with a proper house-door, 
but that was still closed, and could not be opened 
without some noise. 

She then crossed the small bridge, and there 
stood, irresolute. ‘I am certainly come too late. 
Father says that he can only work by the light of 
the stars. The stars have already all disappeared, 
and the sun is on the point of rising. The bushes 
are already glowing with the morning red.” Thus 
she thought, and concluded on returning, yet con- 
tinued advancing slowly from the bank of the 
Braize, towards the garden. 

“Were he in reality there, what would he then 
think of my coming so early? Would he not ima- 
gine that it was on his account? Still that he 
ought not to think. He might—no, I will return 
home, and bring the pail with me as if I were 
going to draw water, and he will not then think 
that | came on his account.” Thus she mused 
within herself, and determined on returning ; still 
she continued moving slowly onwards, towards the 
spring. 

She already heard the splashing of the water. 
She beheld through the bushes, the newly arranged 
garden beds around it. Yea, with joyful fear, she 
discovered a spade in one of the beds. 

‘“‘ He cannot, however, be far away, as his gar- 
dening utensils are still there. Yet he cannot be 
there ;Sotherwise, I could see him. Perhaps he 
may be gone to dig up some flowers to transplant 
them here. I will conceal myself; 1 will watch 
him.” Thus thought Floretta, and she stepped 
lightly over the dewy grass behind a grove of green 
elm trees, through the foliage of which, she could 
see, unobserved, every thing that was done in the 
vicinity of the spring. 





As she lay concealed there, her little heart beas 
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with emotion ; for, as the morning breeze played 
lightly in the leaves, she thought she perceived the 
motion ef some one approaching. And if a bird 
hopped and fluttered through the coppice, she 
thought she perceived somebody roving about. 
Her alarms were, however, vain. She could see 
no one approaching. 


THE SURPRISE. 


Shortly afterwards, two hands were gently laid 
over her eyes and kept them closed ; but they were 
stranger hands and not her own. The poor child 
became much frightened. And a voice whispered 
in her ear: “* Now, Floretta, guess who it is.” 

She might easily have guessed; for, as she en- 
deavored to remove the stranger hands, which 
came from behind her, from off her eyes, she felt 
the ring on the finger of a youth. Still, she did 
not utter her thoughts, but said smiling—* I know 
you well. You are Jacquelina, and on this finger 
is the ring which Lubin gave you.” 

“You are mistaken,” whispered a voice from 
behind. ‘ And as you have not guessed me, I have 
the right to punish you.” And the lips that whis- 
pered this, implanted a kiss on Floretta’s beautiful 
neck. The punishment seemed in reality quite 
annoying to her, as she wished immediately to ex- 
tricate herself, but she was so well secured that 
she could not stir. 

As she found her endeavors vain, she said: “ Let 
me go, Minette, you wicked girl ; now I know you. 
You wish to return me the joke, when I, on a sud- 
den, about three weeks ago, covered your eyes 
when you were in the most agreeable conversation 
with your Charles.” 

‘You are again mistaken,” the voice whispered, 
and transformed itself again into three kisses on 
her beautiful arched neck. 

Floretta shrunk back as each kiss was imprinted, 
and begged to be released, which was not grant- 
ed. She, however, did not appear over anxious 
for her liberty ; otherwise, why did she not name 
him whom she knew it to be? Again, it might 
have been obstinacy, for pretty girls are sometimes 
very wilful. Enough, she provoked her punish- 
ment a third time, and said—* It can then be no 
one else than Rosina Valdes, the most wicked and 
mischievous creature in the whole village and neigh- 
borhood, at whom I yesterday threw, whilst sitting 
alone in her room, a handful of almonds through 
the open window, when she was thinking on, @od 
knows whom. You mischievous thing, you were so 
terrified at the shower of almonds, that you believed 
the very heavens had fallen in.” 

“Far! far from the mark !” whispered the,voice, 
and now the kisses that fell on her neck were in- 
numerable, they followed each other as quickly, as 
the shower of almonds she had just described. 
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and the head of the little prisoner was released. She 
turned round. There stood Henry. There stood 
Floretta. The latter, smiled in secret—lifted her 
finger in a threatening manner, accompanied with 
a bashful smile, and said; ‘* Could I have believed 
that you would have behaved thus improperly ! One 
must beware of you, my young lord.” 

He now asked forgiveness for his boldness. Had 
he not done so, the offence would equally have been 
pardoned. As he, however, begged for mercy, she 
immediately concluded that none ought to be grant- 
ed. One should have heard what soothing words 
he uttered to move her heart ; one should have seen 
how serious and displeased she looked, and as she 
half turned from him, what cross words she uttered. 
One should have seen how humbly he advanced a 
step towards her, and then again receded ; how 
he folded his hands within each other as if he 
wished to beseech her; how she, her head cast 
down, plucked with her pretty fingers, the elm 
leaves from the coppice, and then tore them in 
pieces. At last tears gushed from Floretta’s eyes, 
so much did she feel offended at his insolence, her 
voice trembled much, and she seemed almost suf- 
focated with grief. He said much to her in a most 
humble way, and she uttered very little in a similar 
tone; she did not even appear to heed him in the 
least, plucked all the foliage from the nearest 
branches and pressed the leaves firmly on the palms 
of her little hands. 

As he, however, perceived that all his endeavors 
were vain, he observed; “I will leave you, beau- 
tiful Floretta, sinee my presence is so disagreeable 
to you. I will leave you, and never again cross 
your path. Farewell. Still let me not depart from 
your presence without satisfying me that you are 
not angry with me. Only speak that one word, I 
am not angered ;” he sighed forth and fell to his 
knees. ' 

She gazed, sweetly smiling through her tears, on 
the handsome, kind youth, in silence. It appeared 
to her that he showed her too much deference on 
his knees. She could not withhold her laughter, 
and strewed the leaves which she held in her little 
hands over his head, so that he was perfectly 
covered with them, and ran off laughing. 

He hurried after her; they now both became 
quite friendly. ‘ Now confess to me,” said Flo- 
retta, ‘‘ you have taken up my father’s occupation, 
my young Lord, and are making here a new gar- 
den.” 

He readily confessed and added, “ when Floretta 
comes to the Garenne spring, she shall think of me 
in spite of herself—I will there surround her with 
the most beautiful flowers I can find or purchase. 
Could I buy all the joys of the Heavens for her, 
I should encompass her with them. 

* Really kind,” replied Floretta ; “ but my young 





With a shout, the stranger hands were withdrawn, 


Lord, my father is far from being pleased with you. 
You disturb bis garden, and transplant the flowers 
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out of season, so that they must die. You have 
not once watered them.” 

“Tf I only had some vessel.” 

“That you might have found about twenty steps 
hence at the door of the grotto, in the cliff, had 
you taken a little tronble to seek for one.” 

Hereupon they both ran there; they found the 
watering pots. They both in turn watered the 
flowers and consulted together how the spring might 
be improved. 

Thus time flew, when Floretta hurried back to 
her father’s house. 


THE EVENING. 

The Prince now worked during the day also at 
his garden. He was allowed this pleasure. Lucas 
assisted him. Floretta was not absent; she went 
to and fro, gave good advice on the occasion, and 
in the evening watered the newly planted flowers. 
Queen Johanna even came herself to see, what 
her son was doing. The King of France found 
little pleasure therein, the Due de Guise still less, 
which made it the more agreeable to the Prince of 
Bearn. 

He had indeed, in after life, enjoyments of a more 
brilliant, a more luxurious, and a more glorious 
kind, but none sweeter than in the simplicity and 
quiet of his garden life, rendered delightful by the 
charm of his first love. Floretta and Henry re- 
garded each other with that unconstrained pleasure 
which innocence alone can give. ‘They sported 
together like children; were as familiar towards 
each other as brother and sister. They enjoyed 
the present, without a thought of the future, and 
their harmless passion knew no limit. Floretta 
never for a moment had the thought, that she had 
become enamoured with the son of a Queen. She 
only beheld the rosy, healthy, open-minded youth. 
He was like her. In his gray jacket, in his simple 
dress, which he wore like other country people, he 
never thought on his origin or his destiny. Henry 
cared neither about the great nor the beauty of the 
court. None but Floretta appeared handsome in 
his eyes ; nothing great in comparison to the ec- 
stasy he felt in beholding her. Whilst spading, his 
eye was continually fixed on her beautiful form, 
and his work was often but indifferently performed, 
and seldom finished. But who could help admiring 
her youthful charms? Her figure was beautifully 
formed; each motion and turn of her body was 
lovely ; each word she uttered fixed itself with in- 
expressible force on his mind. 

There was one thing with which they neither of 
them were satisfied, viz: that the days spent in 
the garden were much shorter than those out of it. 
To lengthen them, they were compelled to call the 
evening to their aid; no work could indeed be done 
by the light of the moon and stars; but they could 
at least rest themselves and pass away their time 
conversing together. 
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‘“‘] will return for a short time to the spring, after 
supper!” Henry quietly observed to Floretta, as 
he was kneeling down by her, planting the flowers ! 
“And you, Floretta?” 

‘“ But my father retires to bed at that hour,” re- 
joined Floretta. 

** And you, Floretta?” He again whispered, eye- 
ing her with a most beseeching look. 

She nodded her little head—* If it is a fine clear 
evening.” 

At nine o’clock, Henry was again at the spring. 
But the sky looked threatning. Floretta was not 
there. “If it is a fine clear evening,” said she. 
She will therefore not come! thought he. He 
heard some rustling among the bushes. F'loretta 
made her appearance, carrying her watering pail 
on her head. Every thing looks clear and serene 
to successful love. He removed the pail from off 
her head. He thanked her, and uttered a thousand 
tender words to her; they soon forgot that the 
heavens were overcast. Serenity dwelt in their 
happy bosoms. 

Some scattering drops fell from the heavens, 
but they felt them not. The warm May shower 
began to wet them more, which made them seek 
refuge in the grotto behind the spring. They 
were obliged to remain there for a full half hour, 
which little inconvenience they bore without a 
murmur. Asthe moon peered forth again from 
behind the clouds, they came out hand in hand. 


Henry carried the pail of water on his head. Flo- 
retta walked by his side with her arminhis. Thus 
they proceeded to old Lucas’ dwelling. He was 


already asleep—Henry handed the pail to Floretta, 
and she thanked him for his trouble. “ Good night, 
sweet Floretta,” he softly murmured. “ Good night 
my dearest friend,” she gently replied. 


THE WET CAP. 


Of an evening, they neither of them seemed to 
pass their time tediously at the spring. Whether 
the heavens looked clear or cloudy, they never 
failed meeting each other at nine o'clock. 

Thus four weeks of the most delightful spring 
were passed. And every evening the Prince bore 
the pail of his beloved to her home. 

Floretta’s father had not observed, since the first 
evening, that she seemed to take a delight in making 
her trip generally of an evening to the spring. La- 
gaucherie, however, at last discovered that his royal 
pupil gegularly as night approached, disappeared, 
and that the top of his cap was every evening wet, 
though net a drop of rain had fallen. He was for 
a long time unable to account for this. The young 
Prince never said a word about his doings; he 
therefore avoided asking him any thing about them. 
Still this appeared to him very singular, and the 
wet cap excited his curiosity. 

For the purpose of gratifying this, he one night 
tracked this night-walker. He followed him at 
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such a distance as not to be easily discovered by 
him. He saw him at the Garenne spring, and 
with him, a female figure. Both disappeared. 
The tutor now became able to solve a part of the 
riddle. Still, it yet remained unexplained to him, 
why the Prince’s cap should thereby become wet. 
He had already waited a long time. He glided 
nearer and nearer; he heard their whispers. After 
some considerable time, he saw the Prince of Bearn 
with a pail of water on his head, supporting the 
young girl on his arm, proceed towards the little 
house of the gardener, and thence run at full speed 
to the castle. 

The Mentor shook his head in a thoughtful man- 
ner. He communicated his observations to the 
Queen. The mother felt embarrassed and displeas- 
ed. She wished to give hér son a severe lecture. 

“No, gracious Madam,” observed the wise La- 
gaucherie. ‘* You cannot extinguish a passion by 
preaching. By punishment and persecution, you 
only increase its charm. By restraint you will only 
tend to strengthen the current. One overcomes 
temptation most successfully by flying from it. 
You may destroy a passion, by depriving it of nour- 
ishment, or by exciting a more noble one.” 

Thus spoke Lagaucherie. ‘The Queen concerted 
with him as to the measures to be adopted, fully 
agreeing with him on his views of the subject. 

Lagaucherie went the following morning to the 
Prince, and reminded him that the world now ex- 
pected deeds of him; “that he must form himself 
for a ruler; that he, in the conflict, be it in opposi- 
tion to fate, or his own free will, or with enemies 
in the field of battle, could have but one motto 
which was the foundation of all religion and all 
fame, namely: Victory or Death.” 

With this preface, Lagaucherie went on to in- 
form him, as it were carelessly, that on the follow- 
ing day, the Queen, with the whole court, were going 
to the castle of Pau; that Henry would remain but 
a short time at his place of nativity, but would 
shortly proceed to Bayoune for the purpose of being 
present at the coming of the King of France with 
the Queen of Spain. 

Henry listened in silence to this communication 
from his teacher. His countenance betrayed much 
embarrassment. Lagaucherie observed it, but acted 
as if he were not in the least aware of it. He 
turned in an easy manner the conversation on other 
topics, and distracted the mind of the Prince with 
various stories and narrations, so that he had searce 
time to think on that which he so much dreaded. 





the Garenne spring was infinitely more esteemed 
by hm than the regal one at Bayoune? 


THE FAREWELL. 


As the evening star appeared in the Heavens, 
the young Prince of Bearn stood at the spring in 
the Castle Garden. Floretta soon approached. 
When he, however, announced to her the coming 
separation, she almost pined away with grief. Who 
could describe her despair ; who could picture what 
Henry suffered? Firmly clasped in each other’s 
embrace, they shed tears, lamented, and comforted 
each other. 

** Now you leave me, Henry!” said she sobbing ; 
“vou will forget me. I am alone in this world. 
Now that you leave me, my dearest life, nothing 
will be so welcome to me, as death.” 

* But,” said hb, T do not leave you forever. I 
will return. Whom do I belong to, if I belong not 
to yout | am no longer my own property. I am 
yours now and forever. What could I preserve in 
my memory, if I could forget yout You are in- 
deed the very idol of my dearest recollections. 
When I forget you, I will have forgotten to breathe.” 

“Oh, Henry, you will never return; and if you 
do, you will not recognize Floretta again. I will 
wither like the flower deprived of dew ; you are the 
light of my existence; how can I thrive when you 
have departed ?” 

“ Nay, Floretta, you are happier than I. You 
will still be in possession of the theatre of our bliss, 
of this spring, of this garden. I live for you, in 
all these flowers. But to-morrow, when I will have 
lost you, I will be, as if an outcast from Paradise. 
I am in another world, in a wilderness, solitary, 
though in the midst of thousands. On that account! 
my desire to return will be more ardent. Oh! one 
single flower that had blossomed at the foot of this 
spring, would enrapture me when far away. ‘Though 
those who surround me should hate or fear me, you 
will be encompassed by those who love you. Oh! 
you are so beautiful! Who could help loving you? 
Other men will meet with you, and worship you; 
Ah! you will find others more worthy of your 
love.” 

Thus they, for a long time, conversed together. 
Tears, protestations, caresses, fresh doubts, and 
consolations, followed on each other in rapid suc- 
cession, till the clock of the castle tower called the 
Prince away, and reminded them both that they 
must part. 

Then Floretta grasped Henry’s hand vehemently, 


The Queen, on her part, acted after the manner of! pressed it to her heart, and said: “Do you see the 


Lagaucherie. She said a great deal about the 
splendid assemblage which was to meet at Bayoune ; 
of the fétes that would take place there; and also 
of the renowned men whom Henry would see there. 
What could Henry reply t He could not fora mo- 
ment indulge in the idea of remaining alone at Ne- 


rac. How could he dare say, that the meeting at 


spring of Garenne? There—there you will ever 
find me; always, eternally as to-day! And, Henry, 
will you be always as to-day. Behold, as the spring 
courses its inexhaustible life, so will my love be 
eternal. Henry, I may cease to live, but not to 
love you. You will find me again ever as to-day, 
always there—always there.” 
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She departed. The youthful Prince staggered 
back, sobbing and miserable, through the castle 
garden. 


THE MEETING AGAIN. 

The diversions attendant on the Prince’s journey 
were of service to his mind. He overcame his 
grief. The first fifteen months which followed im- 
mediately on the last moments spent at the Garenne 
spring, soon filled up his mind with other cares. 
Amidst the tumult of faction, with which France 
was at that time torn, in the midst of the battle- 
field, all his activity and his heroic genius were de- 
veloped, which gained him his immortal name in 
after times. The young hero had already become 
the wonder of all brave men. And Katherine of 
Medicis, the young maid of honor at the court, com- 
forted him, more than was necessary for the loss of 
Floretta. 

The amiable Floretta heard of the fame of her 
beloved, and like the rest of mankind, praised him. 
He was no longer the gardener, who planted flowers 
at her side. He was the hero who was wandering 
about, earning laurels. She had only loved Henry, 
not the Prince of Bearn. The glittering changes 
he was undergoing, excited less her astonishment 
than her grief. For she was also apprized of how 
the belles of the court beset him, and how he, in 
but too fickle a manner, belonged at one time to the 
one and then to the other. 

Floretta had loved but one man in the world; 
this was Henry. And now she lost, with her con- 
fidence in him, her trust in all the human race. 
And for that reason, she was broken-hearted. What 
had already happened and must still happen, her 
judgment had vainly predicted. 

When on his marches, he returned to Nerac. 
She one day beheld the Prince of Bearn, taking a 
promenade with the beautiful lady of Ayelle, among 
the groves in the garden. She could not resist the 
desire of confronting them. 

Floretta’s countenance, which though pale and 
afflicted, was still handsomer in her melancholy, 
than when formerly in the splendor of her joy, 
quickly rekindled in the young Prince’s breast, all 
the recollections of his first love. He became un- 
easy. The lady at his side, and the proximity of 
his courtiers, prevented him from yielding to his 
wishes. But the following morning, when he saw 
old Lucas in the garden, he slipped up to his house. 
He found Floretta alone. Her father’s too sud- 
den return prevented him from conversing long 
with her. He requested of her but ashort hour at the 
Garenne spring. She replied, without raising her 
eyes from her work, “ at eight o’clock to night I 
will be there.” 

He hurried away. He was again his former 
self. His whole soul burnt for Floretta. He could 
scarcely await the hour. 


repaired by a private door of the castle, that he 

might pass unobserved to the spring, through paths 

and groves well known to himself. His heart pal- 

pitated. Floretta had not yet appeared. He waited 

some minutes. ‘The whistling of the leaves in the 

night air, caused him several times to feel a joyful . 
fear. He already extended his arms to fly and 

meet her, and press her to his heart. But it was 

not she. He walked about impatiently. He then 

observed in the darkness, something white, near 

the spring, as if it were a part of her dress. He 

hastened thither; it was a sheet of paper with the 
arrow and the pierced rose. The paper was in- 
scribed. The darkness of the night prevented him 
from seeing the writing. 

Frightened, disturbed, agitated, he flew back to 
the castle. And sighed forth, “how? she comes 
not? She returns me the arrow, for she no longer 
loves me.” 

He read the writing—only these few words: “I 
promised you, you would find me at the spring. 
Perhaps you have passed me by, without seeing 


me. Search better; you will certainly find me. 
You no longer love me, and I no longer live. Oh 
my God, forgive me!” 

Henry guessed the meaning of the words. The 


palace resounded with his cries. They ran up at 
the shrieks of the Prince. Servants with burning 
torches accompanied him to the Garenne spring. 

Why protract the sad tale? ‘The body of the 
beautiful maiden was found in the pond, formed by 
the water from the spring. She was interred be- 
tween two young trees. 

The grief of the young Prince knew no bounds. 
Henry IV., is still the idol of the French nation. 
He achieved great things. He experienced, he 
won, and he lost much. But he never won again 
a heart as pure, as true, and as faithful as Floretta’s. 
And he never lost the painful remembrance of this 
angel. 

Such was the first love of Henry IV.—the only 
one. Thus he never loved again. 





LINES. 


BY L. A. GOBRIGHT. 


“Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not whither 
thou gogst ; and how can we know the way! Jesus saith 
unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the life; no man 
cometh unto the Father but by me.”—John c. xiv., v. 5-6. 


Thou art the e’er enduring Way, 

The Path that leads to endless day— 
The Star that cheers earth’s gloomy night, 
And leads from darkness to the light. 
Thou art the Way that leads to God, 

In which the Holy Prophets trod, 

And found, at last, a peaceful rest 





It became dark, the hour of eight arrived. He 





Upon their dear Redeemer’s breast ! 
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Oh 





Thou art the Truth—they, who believe, 
Crowns of bright glory shall receive, 
More precious far than victor’s bays 
That perish with the world’s vain praise. 
Thou art the Truth—let error flee 

Afar from all who know not Thee, 

And bid their hearts in love incline 
Towards Thy Mercy-seat Divine! 


Thou art the Life—the cheering ray 
Inviting us from Death away, 

To dwell with Thee in realms fore’er, 
Where hearts no sorrowing aspects wear ; 
Nor friends, nor kin, ’midst deepest gloom 
Descend into the algid tomb ; 

But where perennial glory reigns, 

And God his perfect love proclaims ! 


Thou art the Life—no man can flee 

Unto the Father but by Thee, 

And only through Thy precious blood 

Can we approach Jehovah—God! 

Then, blessed Saviour, be our Guide— 

Our Way, our Truth, our Life beside— 

O! fill our breasts with holy love, 

And grace, that cometh from above ! 
Washington, D. C., 1842. 





DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 


To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


Dear Sir: I have lately chanced to read some of Lord 
Lyttleton’s beautiful Dialogues of the Dead. To the lover 
of the pure stream of good old English undefiled, and of 
noble sentiment, nothing in our language presents greater 
attractions. It occurred to me that the analogy between 
the characters of Queen Elizabeth of England, and Isabella 
of Spain, presented an appropriate theme for such a dia- 
logue. An admiration for bold Queen Bess, is, I am afraid, 
a sort of superstition with the Anglo Saxon race, which it 
would be as dangerous to offend, as their love of one Will 
Shakspeare. Should the odds, however, he against me, I 
shall rely upon the ladies, God bless them, to defend me. 
To Prescott, in his most admirable book, the “ Life of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella,” I am indebted for the analogy. I 
hope that the accompanying dialogue may tempt some of 
your more capable contributors to do ample justice to the 
same subject. The scene is, by acknowledged poetic li- 
cense, in Elysium of course. 


Elizabeth. How happens it, Isabella, that I am 
doomed to a lower place in Elysium than you— 
that I, who won a vast world’s applause, and read 
my history in a’ nation’s eyes, whose just fame is 
still dear to the hearts of all good Englishmen, 
should be more harshly dealt with, by the equal 
justice of Minos, than you, who were more remark- 
able for your conjugal virtue and superstitious 
piety, than for the bolder and more masculine vir- 
tues which distinguish me '—Come, let us walk in 
this fragrant orange grove, and in friendship, dis- 
cuss this strange problem. You know we are now 
purified of earth’s dross, and can discuss our vir- 
tues and foibles without vanity or umbrage. 

Isabella. Why, madam, it may be that I oc- 





cupy a lower niche in the temple of Fame than 
you—that as the loyal spouse of my most princely 
husband, Ferdinand, my virtues were more quiet 
and unobtrusive than yours—who wielded in “ mai- 
den meditation, fancy free,” the far-stretching scep- 
tre of your sea-girt isle. I acted upon that princi- 
ple which is taught in that Holy Book, which you 
professed to reverence—that it is not meet for man 
or woman to be alone ;—feeling assured that the hap- 
piness of my Castilian subjects, would be secured 
by it, I united myself to Ferdinand of Aragon, the 
object of my early love, upon whose strong arm 
and noble chivalry, I was proud to rely. 
Elizabeth. And yet, behold the contrast. You 
east your lot with a cold and gloomy monarch, 
brave and politic, ‘tis true, he was, who never ap- 
preciated your winning charms, your soft and ten- 
der graces, who seemed to value your high resolu- 
tion of character, your energy and decision in time 
of danger, your unbounded fertility of resources in 
the honr of need, only so far as they enabled him to 
accomplish his noble emprises and schemes of vault- 
ing ambition. In my opinion, he valued you more for 
the gold in your crown, as Queen of Castile, than 
as the fond and accomplished wife of the wily 
Sovereign of Aragon. Behold him insulting your 
hardly cold remains, by allying himself with the 
young and beautiful Princess Germaine, who pos- 
sessed not a tithe of your heroic virtue, and con- 
summate ability. As his Queen, you certainly ren- 
dered him invaluable aid in all his martial enter- 
prises, and but for your possessing the qualities of 
an able Civilian, no civic wreath would have en- 
circled his brow. Your happy art of pouring oil 
upon the waves of dissension, and of healing the 
divisions so common among the high-mettled Span- 
ish race, your indomitable zeal and fortitude under 
reverses, were certainly worthy of great praise. 
But your sphere was limited. It was for me to 
present to the gaze of astonished Europe, and to 
applauding ages, the splendid spectacle of a mai- 
den Queen, for the good of her beloved people, 
hardening her heart against the tender emotions 
which spring up in the female bosom, like the 
beautiful flower before the balmy breath of spring. 
Inheriting the ardent temperament of my noble 
sire, bluff Henry VIII., I withstood the united en- 
treaties of lover and subject. For me was reserved 
the rare glory of being as bold and successful in 
war, as I was firm and judicious in peace. Before 
my masculine energy, the pride of Spain’s chivalry 
was made to bow, and the boasted invincible Span- 
ish Armada vanished into thin air. Wise states- 
men, profound philosophers, and elegant poets, il- 
lustrated and adorned my Jong and glorious reign. 
The Elizabethan era of English history has be- 
come synonymous with all that is refined in litera- 
ture, and wonderful in mighty events. As the il- 
lustrious bulwark of the Protestant religion, as the 
blessed instrument of lighting its immortal fires 
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upon the altars of Old England, I feel that 1 
without arrogance, claim a meed of praise, which 
you, as the protector and founder of the dark hor- 


can, 


rors of the Inquisition, can never aspire to. The 
baleful fires of that most diabolical institution have 
been extinguished by the torrents of blood which 
it shed, while the Protestant religion, we are told 
by those who have recently come among us, (you 
recollect our conversation the other day with that 
strangest of all contradictions, a clever French 
woman, Madame De Stael,) is shedding the mild 
lustre of its regenerating beams, o’er the face of 
the wide globe, and lighting up its most benighted 
corners with its redeeming rays. You have no 
such consolation. 

Isabella. You seem to pride yourself much, 
my worthy namesake, for you know that my name 
rendered into English, is Elizabeth, upon your 
boasted celibacy, and your stern endeavor to dry 
up the fountams of womanly feeling. That you 
were a very wonderful woman, I do not deny—that 
you were resolute, prudent, and politic, in the go- 
vernment of your people, and the selection of your 
ministers, is certainly true. To have wielded the 
sceptre of Britain with the lofty resolution which 
so eminently distinguished your reign, is in itself 
a high eulogium. There was, in truth, a singular 
analogy between our destinies. Both encountered 
foul ingratitude in early life, from those who should 
have cherished and nourished us—both had to stem 
the torrent of trials and hardships, from which 
most women would have shrunk with horror. But 
you found the materials of a most stately and im- 
posing edifice of regal grandeur, all ready for the 
magic of your genius to work upon. Far other- 
wise was it with me. The energies of my people 
were locked up in cold icy lethargy. 


“ Darkness o’er the nations curled, 
And crown and crosier ruled a coward world.” 


You are pleased to taunt me with my having united 
myself with Ferdinand. The heart of woman 
was formed for affection. It seeks this fond and 
tender support, as naturally as does the frail and 
pliant ivy cling to the lofty, sturdy oak. My at- 
tachment for him was formed in early youth, and 
continued unabated to my last hour. The Spanish 
monarchy could never have attained the triumphant 
glory which it reached under the blended sway of 
Castile and Aragon, but for this ill-assorted union 
between us, as you are pleased to regard it. 

That you were a kind and generous patron of 
literary merit; and that you were judicious in the 
choice of your ministers, the pages of history tes- 
tify. Your treatment of Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
mirror of chivalry, and a miracle of warlike and 
literary accomplishment, and your elevation of 
Hatton and Leicester, men destitute of moral worth, 
to the first offices of state, are painful exceptions. 
I must be permitted to doubt that a true spirit of 
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piety actuated you in maintaining the Protestant 
religion. It was an affair of state, and to maintain 
it, you resorted to measures more despotic than 
those which I most reluctantly yielded to. My 
worst enemies have never doubted the sincerity of 
my conduct, as a pious and devout Catholic. Your 
best friends have never denied that you were 
haughty, irascible and revengeful. Since I have 
been an inhabitant of these blessed shades, I have 
seen much reason to lament the influence which 
my ghostly advisers acquired over me. The fires 
of the Inquisition have long since ceased to burn. 
This I rejoice to know, and feel consoled for my 
unfortunate agency in kindling them, when I am 
accosted by those who fell victims to its persecu- 
tions during my reign, who freely forgive me, and 
acknowledge that I was misled by those who should 
have set me a better example. 

It cannot be said, that I did not encourage merit. 
The mighty names of Columbus, Gonsalvo, the 
great captain, and Cardinal Ximenes, are enduring 
monuments of my keen penetration and queenly 
munificence. How do you defend yourself from 
the charge of having sacrificed your beautiful and 
accomplished kinswoman, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
to your vindictive jealousy ? 

Elizabeth. It was an affair of state policy. 

Isabella. Ah, Elizabeth, a poor subterfuge for 
the malicious revenge of mortified vanity—‘* The 
multitudinous seas,” in the language of your favo- 
rite Shakspeare, cannot cleanse your hands and 
purge your heart of this foul and leprous spot. 

Elizabeth. Mary was endeavoring to subvert 
my government ; and by plots and conspiracies in- 
numerable, endangered the peace of my kingdom. 
As you seem disposed to make charges against me, 
allow me to ask how you justify the cruelties which 
you allowed to be practised towards the inhabitants 


‘|of the new world ? 


Isabella. In this you do me gross wrong. The 
truth upon this subject was most studiously con- 
cealed from me. In my last Will and Testament, 
having reason to suspect that those poor beings were 
maltreated, I most earnestly recommended that 
they should be converted to the Christian faith, and 
treated with kindness and humanity. No, Eliza- 
beth—crimination and recrimination suit not the air 
we breath. We are now cleansed and purified of 
our earthly infirmities. The mantle of charity has 
been cast over them. We are allowed to raise it 
up, and to contemplate ourselvesas we were before 
we “shuffled off our mortal coil”—to quote again 
your favorite Shakspeare, without being obnox- 
ious to the charge of conceit. ‘I'he accusation of 
having, with improper motives, countenanced the 
Inquisition, savors of injustice and intolerance. 
In this, my feelings leaned to virtue’s side. Jt was 
through the medium of my love of religion, the 





religion of my sainted mother, and by means of a 
vow extorted from me in early youth, by one of my 
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pious advisers, that I was tempted to wink at an 
institution which was a stain upon my better na- 
ture. But true piety, with its divine radiance, 
illumined my whole life. Whatever errors of 
judgment I may have committed, it was always 
my most fervent prayer to the great giver of all 
things, in discerning and performing my duty. It 
was my blessed fortune to combine with the mas- 
culine energy and indomitable fortitude of the other 
sex, the softer shades and more delicate attributes 
of my own. As a Queen, | was bountiful and be- 
nevolent to my subjects, sacrificing my comfort and 
resources to their welfare and the public good. As 
a wife, mother and daughter, in all my private rela- 
tions, my heart overflowed with the most tender 
sensibility. We were both martyrs to the keen 
sensitiveness of our tortured spirits. But far dif- 
ferent were the causes which snapped the chords 
of our existence. Before time had furrowed my 
brow, I was doomed to endure the most painful of 
human woes—my children, the idols of my soul, 
were snatched from me, and died in their beautiful 
prime. ‘This froze the genial current of my soul, 
and canker sorrow thus corroded my sorrowing 
heart. You too pined in hopeless despondency. 
But your love of parade; your heartless, if not 
criminal, levity—your deep dissimulation—your 
fondness for dress and splendor, all conspired to 
make your heart the seat of warring passions, which 
destroyed you in their conflict. In gloomy despair 
and sullen dejection, you died of mortified vanity, 
writhing under the agonies of a mind riven by re- 
morse, uncheered by those demonstrations of affec- 
tion which gild, with their parting rays, the last hours 
of the good and great. The blessings of old age, 
‘** Love, honor, obedience, and troops of friends” 
were denied to you. It was my fortune, it is true, 
to die of a bruised and broken heart ; but the con- 
sciousness of the undying affection of my subjects, 
of the splendid moral triumphs of my happy and 
prosperous reign, and of the wide-spread reverence 
for my exalted virtues, all enabled me to look upon 
the fading glories of this transitory life, without a 
sigh of regret, and to gaze with the eye of lively 
faith, upon the dawning splendors of a brighter and 
more enduring existence. “Gg.” 





THE FADED FLOWER. 
The morning was dark and gloomy. The rain- 
bow, which had promised at twilight’s hour to span 
the blue arch on the coming day, had slumbered, 





bearing it off on its desolating wings to heights un- 
known to human vision. The lone forest-bird, 
with rich and gorgeous plumage, who was wont to 
utter her soft accents in the top of a thickly clad 
elm tree, and to mingle her tender notes with the 
soft zephyrs that whispered around, had left her 
favorite spot—forgotten her vocal charms—her 
young and tender brood, and was now standing, 
with fallen wing and drooping crest, drenched by 
the rain and wearied by her flight, in the door of a 
deserted cottage, which moss-covered and decayed, 
was fast mouldering away under the stayless and 
destructive hand of time. When gazing on such 
scenes, and at such a time, sad thoughts insensibly 
possess the mind, and tales of sorrow that had 
been long since forgotten, again come up to our 
memories with greater force and redoubled vigor. 
One such is even now heavily on miy heart. Listen, 
and we will briefly rehearse it. 

It was on a quiet morning in May, when the 
bright orb of day, in cloudless majesty, peeped 
from the summit of a cliff, that I left my na- 
tive spot; my kindred and friends—the endear- 
ments of the social circle, and a pure, healthy 
clime, to take up my residence, for a limited 
period, in one of the extreme western counties of 
Virginia. ‘The feelings that came over my heart, 
when I beheld the blue-outlines of a towering peak 
fading from my view, together with the enchanting 
scenes that encircled it, were of a peculiar and 
melancholy nature. The familiarities of my child- 
hood ; the crystal rivulet that dashed over snow- 
white pebbles, beside whose waters I had delighted 
to sport in my more youthful days, could no longer 
be seen to inspire me with sublime and delicious 
sentiments—to kindle in my bosom a love for the 
past, and a remembrance of the flight of time. 
My feelings can be compared with those of the 
unfortunate mariner, who, without chart or com- 
pass, commits himself to the mercy of the waves 
which imperceptibly bear his vessel to some dis- 
tant strand. Soon after reaching the place of my 
destination, | became acquainted with a lovely girl, 
apparently about seventeen years of age. I met her 
first in the presence of the mirthful. She was in- 
deed a creature to be worshipped. Her brow was 
garlanded with the young year’s sweetest flowers— 
her long rich hair, as black as the “ raven’s wing,” 
dangled gracefully on her neck, and nature’s rosy 
blush, added a beauty to her cheeks almost un- 
earthly. The gay crowd mingled their voices to- 
gether in the dance, and enjoyed the fellowship of 
the learned and fashionable. My attention was 
called to the tender and anxious gaze of Helen, 


as it were, in his tent, “ forgetful of the voice of| who had retired to an adjacent room, to enjoy the 


morning,” leaving the same angry cloud reposing 
on the summit of a neighboring mountain, to empty 
its floods with the limpid waters of a quiet stream 
below. The woods around stood skeleton-like, 
while the cruel gale plucked its verdant foliage, 


sweets of silent meditation. Her thoughts seemed 
to be directed to the study of some unforeseen evil, 
which would render her the victim of despair— 





the creature of disappointment, or rob her of an 
earthly treasure dearer far than life with all its 
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charms. Upon her angelic form, I fixed my admi- 
ring gaze, with the anxious hope of seeing a smile 
brighten her countenance, and arouse her from a’ 
sleepy lethargy under which she appeared to be 
laboring—for indeed at such time the young are 
seldom melancholy. But, alas! the hope proved 
vain and fallacious. ‘The happiest days of her ex- 
istence were passed ; the cup of felicity had been 
dashed from her lips by the hand of misfortune, 
and she doomed to live but for a little while, and 
then to leave for a higher and better world; but 
she began to know something of the consolations 
of religion, and in the midst of her distress, she 
passed from “ darkness into light,” and felt a full | 
assurance of a promised reward in a region of eter- 
nal bliss. The cause and circumstances of her 
dejection were communicated to me, bringing ter- 
ror and pity, but not amazement to my mind; for 
long reflection had caused me to conceive of some- 
thing dreadfel, 1 knew not what, that had befallen 
her. Love had become a portion of her existence— 
it burnt with a pure and holy flame in her bosom. 
The object of it,—he, in whom she had centered 
all her affections, was fast moving onward to the 
“land of forgetfulness.” Consumption—that awful 
disease, whose sting is death, and which sleeps not 
till its work is finished—had seized him, in all its 
hideous forms of darkness and vengeance, and pro- 
mised a work of total consummation. Ah! let 
him who has experienced the anguish of dissolving 
friendship—who has wept, and still weeps over the 
memory of departed innocence—who has seen the 
bright hopes of the young and innocent blasted 
forever, and who has seen their consolations 
plucked by the ruthless hand of fate, enter into 
this solemn reflection. Days and weeks passed 
away, but the ravages of this deceitful disease car- 
ried steadily on its work of destruction, until the 
physician turned away from the bed-side of his 
dying patient, with not a ray of hope to cheer him 
in his ministerings, and with the firm belief that he 
could never arise to enjoy the society of her that 
he most loved, or to experience the delights of 
social intercourse. In the mean time, I was re- 
quested by a friend to accompany him to the resi- 
dence of this unfortunate lady. On arriving there, 
T heard not a whisper, but all was wrapt in silence. 
Not a sound was to be heard. The sun, rejoicing 
in the Western skies, was gradually withdrawing 
his genial light, and the soft tear of twilight, with 
the dim flickering of distant stars, shed around us 
a pale light, which greatly added to the solemnity 
of the occasion. On entering the room, I saw 
Helen seated alone, beside a few dying embers of 
fire, wrapt in profound meditation, with her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, which was moist with many 
tears. I took my seat on the sofa, and debated 
with myself as to what subject I had best intro- 
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duce; in the meantime she spoke, but her voice, 
once clear and strong, was now weak and tremu- 
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lous—her thin delicate lip had Jost its coral hue— 
her sparkling eye, once as clear and bright as the 
polished gem, no longer retained its beauty, but 
spoke volumes of the suffering that had fallen, 
like mildew, on her spirits. ‘The time for my de- 
parture arrived ; and what fearful forebodings came 
over me, when I took my last, lingering glance. 
Amazing change! Hoping, when I first saw her, 
that she would live to bless him whom she adored, 
and that they would be united beyond the power 
of separation——at least on this side of the grave: 
but how uncertain are human calculations—how 
prone is man to forget his weakness and his frail- 
ties, and to view the bright side of life, forgetful 
of the blackness that is pictured on the other. The 
dread hour came, and the sad intelligence of her 
lover’s death was contained in the following lines. 


Dear Helen: It is with feelings of the deepest 
regret, that the painful duty devolves upon me of 
announcing to you the death of my dear brother. 
He breathed his last this morning at half past nine 
o’clock ; and thank God, we have good reasons to 
believe that he died with the full assurance of a 
glorious immortality. ‘The Rev. Mr. Johnson was 
with. him last evening, and was delighted to find 
his mind perfectly composed, so that they could 
hold sweet communion together. About four o'clock 
yesterday, he was freer from pain than at any other 
time during his illness, when he expressed an anx- 
ious wish to bid you farewell. The family are all, 
particularly father, dreadfully distressed, at so ter- 
rible a blow, but we all hope, dear Helen, that 
you will compose yourself as much as possible, 
remembering that the ways of Providence are in- 
scrutable, and not for us to question. 

Your devoted friend, 
Evvenore A.... 
“‘ He seemed to love her; and her youthful cheek 
Wore, for a while, the transient bloom of joy ; 
And her heart throbbed with what she could not speak, 
New to delight, and mute with sorrow.” 

The lovely flowers display for a season their pri- 
mitive lustre, and emit all their natural fragrance ; 
for a long interval, a sickly delicacy marks their de- 
cline; but still they occasionally brighten with 
more than original splendor—still their odor is in- 
effably sweet ; and while we fondly gaze on the 
trembling gems and drooping leaves, hoping that 
the next gleam of sunshine will invigorate and re- 
vive them, the sun wraps himself in clouds—-the 
wind of the desert passes over them, and they are 
gone~-gone forever. In this hour of bitter an- 
guish—-with no pleasing anticipation to pour its 
balm into her bleeding bosom—with no bright 
hopes to shed even their glimmerings on her trou- 
bled mind—with this letter in her hand, which sent 
a blighting spell to the inmost shrine of her soul, she 
sank from her chair, like a lifeless corpse, to utter 
her cries, and to breathe out her distresses.. She 
looked as if she could, out beneath the quiet stars, 
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have laid her head down on the fresh green earth, | 
and poured out her stricken soul, gush after gush, | 
till it mingled with the eternal fountains of life and 
purity. What rendered the scene still more melan- 
choly was, that the sun had performed his daily 
round, and the pale-faced moon could be seen climb- 
ing the starry vault, and casting her silvery beams 
on the form of the fading beauty. Her best friend 
had withdrawn from this “vale of tears,” and ex- 
changed an earthly life for the joys of heaven. 
Frequently, at twilight’s hour, when day and even- 
ing met, would they steal from the family circle to 
hold pensive and deep communion, with the shadowy 
scenes of evening. Love breathed over all, and 
touched with melancholy softness— 


“The waving wood and the evening sky.” 


But they enjoyed the highest luxury of emotion on 
those evenings (always dear to fond attachment,) 
when the heavens presented one canopy of lucid 
erystal blue—when the bright stars, in solitary dis- 
tance, twinkled in the depths of ether, shooting 
their cold and uncertain beams on “tower and 
tree ;’’ while the moon, walking in her vestal glory, 
pursuing, as from the bosom of eternity, her calm 
and destined way, poured down the silver of her 
smiles upon all of lovely and sublime which the 
forest exhibited to their enchanted view. 

For a long season the happy pair lived on each 
other’s thoughts; thoughts, which required not 
words to express them,—which would have lost all 
their freshness and their power, in passing the deep 
gulf, which, in the solemn season of profound and 
exquisite feeling, divides the tongue from the heart. 
What a change had a few months wrought! She 
looked around her for him with whom she had taken 
her evening walks, but saw him not; his body lay 
perishing beneath the “ clods of the valley,” over 
which an aged willow tree waved its graceful 
branches. In this state of dread terror and misery, 
she found herself travelling in his footsteps to the 
“ocean of eternity.” She was almost left alone. 
She at least thought so. Afiliction, that once knew 
her not, was now her companion—her path, once 
cheered with the warm summer light of earthly 
joy, was now cumbered with thorns, and rendered 
dark, by misery’s overhanging cloud. She thought 
of her lover constantly. At midnight’s hour, when 
the world had hushed its voice, his bright form 
would come up to haunt her musings, and to star- 
tle her with hopes that could never be realized. 
Her felicity was sinking to the horizon of the 
tomb. Even when life glows upon us with all its 
radiance, we cannot be happy, 

‘Without those hopes, that, like refreshing gales 
At evening, from the sea, come o’er the soul, 
Breathed from the ocean of eternity.” 
And Iam sure I may repeat the exquisite lines, 
adding, at the same time, my testimony to their 
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“ And oh! without them who could bear the storms 
That fall in roaring blackness o’er the waters 
Of agitated life? Then hopes arise 
All round our sinking souls, like those fair birds, 
O’er whose soft plumes the tempest hath no power, 
Waving their snow-white wings amid the darkness, 
And wiling us with gentle motion, on 
To some calm island, on whose silvery strand 
Dropping, at once, they fold their silent pinions, 
And, as we touch the shores of Paradise, 

In love and beauty walk around our feet.” 


Soon after leaving Helen, my mind dwelt with 
bitter anguish over the recollection of that painful 
hour, which presented to my sight scenes that can 
never be forgotten; and, what was calculated to 
render the picture more revolting to the tender 
feelings of humanity, is the despairing state into 
which she immediately fell upon hearing of her 
lover’s death. The condition of her health, in a 
little while, well justified the foreboding apprehen- 
sions of all who knew her. ‘“ She was evidently 
waning to the tomb.” Her countenance, once 
bright and rosy, as that of Hebe, now exhibited 
only the hectic, fitful bloom of some insidious 
malady, which, like the canker-worm at the root 
of beauty, completes its fatal ravages, ere the be- 
holder is aware of its existence. What rendered 
the oceasion more afflicting was, that her old, in- 
firm imother, whose brow was whitened by the 
frosts of seventy winters, stood by her bed side, 
firmly believing that her indisposition was but tem- 
porary, and that she would soon arise, in the pos- 
session of health and spirits, forgetting, in a great 
measure, him over whose memory she was then 
weeping. But was this hope, as bright as the 
morning sun, realized in all its beauty? Did she 
see the fair bud recover, as it were, from the 
wounds of a passing gale, and give new evidences 
of vivification? Did she see her pale, bloodless 
cheek grow bright, with freedom from mental 
pain—the purple vein on her delicate hand lose 
its sickly hue, and assume a natural color? No. 
Her case became daily more hopeless, and her 
pulse had in a measure lost its strength—growing 
feebler and weaker. She was the pride of the 
neighborhood, and tenderly beloved by all who knew 
her. Her room was thronged from morning to 
night with the friends of the family, who rendered 
all the assistance that they possibly could. Weeks 
passed, and it was believed by every one that 
her lovely form was fast fading away. As the 
dove will clasp its wings to its sides, and cover and 
conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, so 
it is the nature of woman to hide from the world 
the pangs of wounded affection. Like some young 
and tender tree, the pride and beauty of the forest, 
but with a sleepless worm preying at its heart; at 
a time too, when it should be fresh and luxuriant, 
extending its broad and healthy limbs to catch the 





moral truth and beauty— 


first rays of the morning, ere its leaves, as if 
tainted by autumn’s withering breath, drooping in 
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silonse to ~~ eatthineite tall fens dahten, and 
finally falling to the ground, as if stricken down 
by the axe of the woodsman. The herald of God 
had come, with glittering armor and outstretched | 
arms, to remove her to a world where she would | 
experience no more see nights—to a region | 
of ‘* blessedness and peace,” where she would bask | 
forever in the eternal splendors of celestial light. | 
On the morning of the seventeenth of July, when | 
nature seemed to dress in all her charms the beau- 
teous wilderness, Helen’s spirit escaped from this | 
frail tenement without a struggle or agroan. Her 

agony was over—her heart no longer throbbed with | 
the principle of vitality, and her pulse had ceased | 
to beat. Pale, emaciated, lifeless, her snowy neck | 
rested on the bosom of her maddened mother. She 
looked like an angel, who, in the midst of the mu- 
sic of the heavenly hosts, had dropped to sleep 
from the melody of thestrain. Her mother shrieked | 
aloud, and in that parching hour of anguish, found 
nothing on which memory could dwell that would 
sooth the pangs of separation. The tears that 
streamed down her cheeks, recalled to mind the 
uncertainty of life, and the disappointments and 
miseries that are incident to it. Let those who 
have had the portals of the grave closed between 
them they most love,—who have seen all that was 
most dear to them sink into the cold embraces of 
the tomb, enter into this solemn reflection. To 
man the disappointment of love may occasion awful 
and bitter feelings—wounding his tenderest feel- 
ings, and filling his bosom with emotions too mighty 
for utterance; but he is an active being, can mix 
with the busy crowd—go out amidst the strife of 
the world, and Jull to rest the melancholy workings 
of his heart. But woman’s is comparatively a 
fixed, a secluded, a meditative life—enjoying the | 
pleasures of coming events, either of a temporal 
or spiritual nature, and when robbed of hope and 
its charms; when her prospects are clouded, and 
disappointment draws its sable curtain over her 
heart—its tenderest chords vibrate, when she be- 
holds, as it were, the sun of her happiness cease 
to warm her soul, and its life-stirring beams de- 
part forever, carrying with them hope, peace and 
happiness, 


R. 





THE MASTER PASSION. 


The favorite studies and amusements of the learned 
La Mothe le Vayer consisted in accounts of the most dis- 
tant countries. He gave a striking proof of the influence 
of this master-passion when death hung upon his lips. 
Bernier, the celebrated traveller, entering and drawing the 
curtains of his bed, to take his eternal farewell, the dying 
man turning to him with a faint voice, inquired, “ Well, 
my friend, what news from the Great Mogul ?” 





"HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, 


BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL AT MALTA. 


John De La Valette,* of the language of Pro- 
_vence, was born in 1494, of a good family; and 
took the habit of the Hospitallers at the early age 
of twenty. After becoming a Knight, he never 
returned to France; but, serving at Rhodes, Vi- 
tenbo, Naples and Malta, he passed, step by step, 
through all the grades of office in the convent, un- 
til he was unanimously called to preside over its 
‘destinies, on the twenty-first of October, 1557. 
| Prior to his election to this sovereign rule, he had 
een governor of Tripoli, bailiff of Lango, grand 
prior of St. Gilles, and lieutenant general of the 
forces'at the siege of Zoara. And so celebrated 
had he made himself in many engagements, that the 
| soldiers called him their father, and said that when- 
ever he was present in battle, there was no danger of 
| defeat. La Valette was so much respected in Ger- 
‘many and the Venitian States, that on his applica- 
tion to have the authority of the order acknow- 
ledged in those countries, his wish was immediately 
complied with, and the revenues which had been 
long withheld, were, at his request, as quickly re- 
stored. The Grand-Master, by one of his first acts, 
reinstated La Vallier in his former rank. And so 
well persuaded was he of the injustice of the sen- 
tence, which had condemned this Monk to a long 
| imprisonment, and to the loss of his mantle, that, 
in full council, he declared him innocent of the 
crimes of which he had been accused, and named 
him grand bailiff of Lango; a situation which, as 
we have observed, he had himself formerly held. 
John De Lacerta, Duke of Medini Celi, and Vice- 
‘Toy of Sicily, anxious to signalize his administra- 
tion by some remarkable deed, begged of Philip 
the IT, of Spain, to allow him to make an attempt? 
on Tripoli. This proposition was graciously re- 
ceived by the King, who ordered the Duke to get 
his gallies in readiness, and to ask the Knights of 
Malta to counsel him by their advice, and assist 
him with their presence, when, at any time, he 
should make an attack on his Infidel enemies. Al- 
though La Valette was well aware that great pre- 
parations were making at Constantinople for a 
descent on his order, still he willingly engaged in 
this expedition, and offered Lacerta a body of “ four 
hundred monks, fifteen hundred soldiers, and two 
hundred pioneers,” would he but stop, and take 
them under his command, when on his way to Bar- 
bary. ‘So great, however, had been the delay in 





* This sketch of the first eight years of the reign of La 
Valette was thrown out of its proper chronological position, 
by the miscarriage of the original manuscript—a duplicate 
of which, has since been transmitted to us, by the author. 
Although the chain of events is thus somewhat interrupted, 
yet the interest of the subject is not diminished ; and it is cer- 
tainly due to the memory of La Valette, the founder of the 
capital of the island of Malta, that the broken link even at 
this interval, should be supplied. 
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preparing the Christian fleet, that when it appeared 
off Malta, the winter season was so far advanced, 
and the weather had become so boisterous, that 
the Maltese monks wished the Viceroy to return 
to Messina, and defer his visit to Tripoli, until the 
weather should moderate with the coming spring. 
When Lacerta heard how strongly Dragut had for- 
tified his castle, which he was present in person to 
defend, and how well he had provided it with all 
the munitions of war, his ardor was damped, and 
he in his turn proposed to the Chapter, that, not to 
remain so long idle, they should commence their ope- 
rations by making an attack on the island of Jerba. 
This proposition met with no favor, either from 
the Grand-Master or his council. The Knights 
declined to engage in any enterprise, where the 
result, even if they were victorious, could be of no 
possible service to the convent ; more particularly 
ata period when the Ottoman emperor was threat- 
ening to raze their fortifications, and destroy their 
existence as an order. Lacerta, swearing by the 
life of the King his master, and by the head of his 
son Gaston, that let the consequences be what they 
might, he would make an attack on Tripoli, the 
Maltese gallies were added to his force, and the 
united fleet left Malta on the tenth of February, 
1559, for their destination on the African coast. 
Dragut, hearing that the Christians were coming in 
great strength to lay siege to his fortress, sailed 
out of the harbor with two ships to discover their 
force. And well was he repaid for his daring, by 
the success which attended his efforts. ‘The Vice- 
roy, observing the Infidel Corsairs having, in the 
distance, detached a portion of his squadron, to 
give chase, and attack them. But the Neapolitan 
commander, more desirous of plundering a few 
Egyptian merchantmen who were in sight, than of 
executing his instructions, Dragut escaped, and, 
at night-fall, sent a messengeyin a fast sailing bark 
to Stamboul, to inform the Sultan that his enemies 
were at sea, and that he was in want of assistance 
to enable him to repel their invasion. Although 
the Christians had made their voyage in safety, 
which, at this season they could have hardly ex- 
pected, and taken up a good position before the 
walls of the town they had gone to reduce, still the 
Duke was unable to make an assault, owing to the 
suffering condition of his seamen and soldiers, from 
the want of water. The Sicilians, who were sent 
on shore in search of wells, failed in their object, 
and as a last resource, commenced digging in the 
sands of Palo for a supply. Coming upon some 
springs which were of a sweet taste, and beauti- 
fully clear, the casks were filled, and taken on board. 
But the water proved so unwholesome, that all 
who drank of it were taken serjously ill, while very 
many soon died from its poisonous effects. It hap- 
pened, unfortunately, that while so many were ill, 
leaving hardly well men enough to navigate the 
gallies, a heavy gale sprung up from the Eastward, 
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which obliged Lacerta to put before the wind, and 
scud even to the island of Jerba, whither he would 
first have gone, had he not been prevented by La 
Valette and his council. ‘This was certainly a 
singular incident, and one which the Viceroy had 
shrewdness enough to turn to his advantage. Say- 
ing that God had willed the destruction of the 
place, for it was only by His interposition that 
they had been driven to Jerba, he took his ships 
into port and brought them all toanchor. A large 
furee was soon on shore, but the soldiers, unwilling 
and unfit to engage in a conflict, left their officers 
in a tumultuous manner, and roamed over the 
island in search of water, to quench their parch- 
ing thirst. Wells were soon found, but the water 
was so bitter from the leaves of the aloe, and other 
noxious herbs, which the natives had thrown in 
them, that the men were unable to drink it, and 
were obliged to return to their camp, suffering more 
from thirst, than when they had landed from their 
ships some seven hours before. Fortunate it was 
for the Christians, that the Arab Cheyk, who com- 
manded the town, was advanced in years, and broken 
by infirmities ; for had it been otherwise, they might 
have been attacked, while wandering about in un- 
armed parties. As night came on, the Sicilian 
camp was kept in a continual state of alarm by a 
number of delirious soldiers, some of whom strag- 
gling without the lines, and unable to give the 
watchword when hailed by the sentries, were fired 
upon, and killed by their comrades. Others gather- 
ing in groups, commenced singing and dancing, 
while a few, more deranged than the rest, discharged 
their muskets at each other, and brought the whole 
army to arms. While the Sicilian and Maltese 
soldiers were thus kept in such a feverish excite- 
ment, a large body of Arabs issued from the for- 
tress uponthem. A deadly fight ensued, and as no 
quarter was shown by either party, the vanquished 
were sure to die. Whenever an Arab was killed, 
his victor fell on the earth beside him, and drank 
the blood as it oozed from the wounds of his enemy. 
And as the savage heart becomes more ferocious 
by the sight and taste of blood, so these Christian 
warriors were, on this field of battle, but as wild 
animals, prowling about among the wounded and 
slain, to revel in misery, and quench their thirst 
with human gore. One poor Infidel was allowed 
to return to the town. But he went without a 
summons to the governor, as the Viceroy supposed 
that his statement alone of what he had seen, and 
suffered, would be sufficient to terrify the Cheyk 
into submission, and bring him the keys of his cas- 
tle. He was right in his conjectures. At the 


dawn of day, the same man appeared with a flag of 


truce, and brought a letter to Lacerta, in which it 
was stated that the garrison had not only surren- 
dered to his victorious arms, but had become con- 
verts to the Catholic faith, and claimed his protec- 








tion as the subjects of Spain. This declaration 
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saved their lives, though it did not protect their 
property. When the Sicilians entered the town, 
every house was broken open, and every thing car- 
ried out of it, which would recompense the pilla- 
gers for their trouble in removing it on board of 
their ships. 

The Viceroy, wishing to make Jerba a perma- 
nent possession of his master’s crown, only that it 
might serve as a monument of his conquests, soon 
informed Doria, the Spanish admiral, and Tessieres, 
the Maltese commander, of his intention to erect 
numerous fortifications, and to leave a force in them, 
which, under any circumstances, would be sufficient 
for their defence. These officers, well aware of 


the motives which had influenced the Duke to come | 


to this determination, strongly expressed their dis- 
approbation of a measure, which should cause such 
a waste of time, and so much useless fatigue to 
their soldiers; adding also, that it was far more 
advisable to sail for the Levant, and attack the 
Turkish fleet, which they had every reason to sup- 
pose was at sea. ‘This sage advice was unheeded 
by the Duke, and grievously did he pay for his ob- 
stinacy, by the loss of his army, navy and conquests. 
Tessieres, obeying the instructions which he had 
received from La Valette, to the effect that he 
should not remain inactive in port, left one galley 
with the viceroy, and sailed with the rest of his 
squadron for Malta. And Lacerta, contrary to the 
earnest advice of his friends, and with a stubborn- 
ness which no one can excuse, continued to labor 
on his fortifications even after he had heard that the 
Ottoman admiral had been seen off Gozo, on his 
way to attack him. On the 14th of May, at early 
dawn, Kara Mustapha entered the harbor of Jerba, 
with eighty-five gallies, having on board eight thou- 
sand five hundred Janizaries, who were command- 
ed by Piagli Basha, one of the Sultan’s favorite 
officers. Bringing his ships to anchor near those 
of his enemy, a desperate fight ensued. But it 
was of short duration, as many of the Christian 
gallies, being in shallow water, and on shore, could 
not be well defended. ‘The crews, unable to bring 
their guns to bear on the Turks as they approached 
to board, sword in hand, could only haul down their 
flags, and with their arms reversed, surrender them- 
selves as prisoners of war, which, in those days, 
was nothing else than to save their lives for a time, 
to linger out their existence in slavery. Doria ex- 
claimed in his affliction, “ the obstinacy of one man 
has ruined us all ;” and flying with Lacerta to the 
eastern part of the island, where he had a small 
boat concealed in a cove, got on board, and, favored 
with fine weather, safely arrived at a small haven, 


on the southern coast of Sicily. McDonald, a) 


Scotchman, as we should judge by his name, who 
commanded the Maltese galley, fought his way 
through the Turkish fleet, and carried the news of 
this sad defeat to Malta. Don Alvarez de Sande, 
who had with him a gallant body of Sicilian sol- 








diers in the citadel of Jerba, would not surrender 
his post to the Infidel General, but for three months 
combated with the Turks, most valiantly. After 
losing many men by death and desertion, he bravely 
headed the few who remained, and making a sally 
on his enemies, tried to cut his way down to the 
gallies, hoping to overcome the Turkish seamen, 
and thus make his escape to sea. But his inten- 
tion having been made known to Piagli Basha by 
a Spanish renegade, Alvarez with all his comrades 
were made prisoners as they issued from without 
the gates of their fortress. Kara Mustapha car- 
ried with him on his return to Constantinople, 
“twenty-eight gallies, fourteen store-ships, and 
twelve thousand slaves,” as the fruits of his vic- 
tory. Such was the unfortunate termination of 
the Viceroy’s expedition against the island of Jerba, 
known as the Lotophagites of the ancients. 

Would that we could now turn our attention to 
the narration of other incidents, not of such a fiend- 
like character, as those which we have recently 
recorded. But as every event which happened at 
this period, appears to have been decided at the 
mouth of a cannon, or to have been chronicled by 
the point of a Turkish scimetar, our wishes are 
not to be gratified, and we must continue to describe 
deeds of barbarity and bloodshed, which as much 
disgrace the Knights who performed them, as they 
are a blot on the age in which they occurred. 
What were these cruises of the Maltese Monks 
but piratical excursions, and what prompted these 
defenders of the Christian religion to make their 
descents on Infidel towns, but the worst feelings of 
our nature? Were men to commit such crimes at 
this day, the cross which they might carry in their 
hands, or wear embroidered on their habits, would 
not protect them. ‘They would be called pirates 
and murderers, and justly be doomed to suffer, 
either on the gallows or at the yard-arms of their 
own piratical craft. 

On the twelfth of August, 1560, we find Cosmo 
de Medicis, Duke of Tuscany, entering the lists 
against the ‘Turks, and instituting a naval order, 
under the protection of the Pope, which was to be 
governed by the same laws as that of Malta, save 
that the Knights could marry, and retain their pro- 
perty, either for their own use or that of their fami- 
lies. Baecio Martelli, who commanded four of the 
Duke’s gallies, falling in with a Maltese squadron 
at sea, saluted the admiral Gonzago with nine 
guns, and asked permission to cruise in company. 
This being granted, they remained several months 
together ; and being fortunate in their cruises, filled 
their vessels with plunder and slaves. Indeed, such 
immense wealth was brought to Malta by Gonzago, 
that La Valette built two gallies at his own expense, 
and hoping his admiral’s good fortune would not de- 
sert him, placed them at his disposal. Several 
other monks following the Grand-Master’s example ; 
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ful, or more feared by the Mussulmen corsairs than 
at this period. So well had the Maltese established 
their character in Kurope for seamanship, and cour- 
age, that Philip of Spain requested La Valette to 
name an officer to take command of his Sicilian 
fleet, saying, that where all were so distinguished, 
it would be unkind in him to make a selection. 

We have now to record a daring act performed 
by Romegas, who, not long afterwards, became one 
of the most distinguished captains of his time. 
This brave monk, when cruizing on the coast of Si- 
cily, discovered a sail to windward, which was soon 
made out as a Turkish frigate, and of a superior 
force. Nothing daunted by her appearance, Ro- 
megas plied his oars, and was quickly within gun- 
shot range of his enemy; and after a sanguinary 
action of five hours, during which anxious period 
the vessels were along side, and it was often doubt- 
ful how the fight would terminate, the Infidels were 
conquered, and their flag hauled down. ‘The prize 
had on board at the commencement of the fight, 
two hundred slaves at the oars, three hundred and 
fifty Janizaries, and was commanded by a noted 
Calabrian renegade, named Izuph Concini. So 
cruelly had this corsair treated the Christians in 
their servitude, that when released from their chains, 
they tore his flesh from his bédy with their teeth, 
and before they finished with him, he was left with 
hardly the frame of a man, as many of the smaller 
bones were missing, which they in their revenge 
had devoured. ‘The vessel belonged to the chief 
black-eunuch of the Seraglio, at Constantinople, 
and was laden with treasure. 

About this time, La Valette received an invita- 
tion from Pope Pius IV., to attend a council at 
Trent which he had summoned to legislate on the 
affairs of his church. But being unwell, and un- 
willing to leave his convent, he named the famed 
Villegagnon to go as his envey on this occasion. 
He, however, while making preparations for his 
departure, being taken suddenly ill, was succeeded 
by Royal de Portal Ronge, a monk of great policy, 
talent, and courage. When the Maltese ambassa- 
dor arrived at Trent, some difficulty arose among 
the councillors, as to whether he should be enti- 
tled to a seat with bishops, all of whom were pre- 
sent as the representatives of crowned heads. 
After some discussion, this delicate point was ar- 
ranged to the satisfaction of all parties, and Portal 
Ronge rose in his turn to address the assembly on 
subjects which were of vital importance to the in- 
terests of the Chapter, which he had been honored 
to represent. He stated, that if the Knights were 
not so much distinguished for their martial achieve- 
ments, as their predecessors had been, it was wholly 
owing to their misfortunes in having lost many of 
their best revenues by the seizures of protestant 
Princes, and to the encroachments on their ancient 
rights in other countries, where they had not ex- 
pected such treatment. And in concluding his re- 
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marks, he begged that the holy synod would be 
pleased to take these just matters of complaint 
under consideration, and to decree that all those 
privileges sould be restored to the order of which 
it had been deprived, in countries where the autho- 
rity of the Pope was still acknowledged. The 
proctor answered to these requests, in general 
terms, and nothing was ever done to meet the 
wishes or expectations of the Maltese envoy, who 
shortly after returned to his convent. 

La Valette, hearing in 1564, that the Spaniards 
were intending to attack the strong fortress of Pig- 
non de Velez, on the coast of Barbary, sent two 
gallies and a galleon to assist in that expedition. 
By the intrepidity of the Knights, the place was 
captured, after only a few hours’ bombardment ; al- 
though it is recorded, that only two years before, 
the whole Spanish army had been routed by its gar- 
rison. This citadel was so inaccessible, from the 
nature of the ground on which it was built, and 
could be so well defended, that the Christians 
thought it impregnable, and it certainly would not 
have been taken so soon, had not the governor 
been a coward, and deserted a post which he might 
long have held against all the force of his enemies. 
It is worthy of remark, that every fortification held 
by Philip II., at this time, on the African coast, had 
been reduced by the Knights of Malta. 

During the summer of this year, while Gion, the 
Maltese admiral, with five gallies, and Romegas 
with two, belonging to the Grand-Master, were 
cruising together in the channel of Corfu, they 
fell in with a large Ottoman galleon, commanded by 
Beizan Ouglu,* a celebrated corsair, and having 
on board two hundred Janizaries, all trusty soldiers, 
to defend it. When the Christians were bearing 
down to attack their enemy, they wisely agreed to 
keep up a continual fire from their united batteries, 
upon him, but Gion being in the fastest galley, 
and led on by his courage, ran under the stern of 
the Turkish vessel, and would certainly have been 
sunk “ by the heavy stones which were thrown on 
his deck,” had not Romegas gallantly advanced to 
share the conflict, and defend him in his dangerous 
position. After the fight had been continued for 
several hours, the galleon was successfully boarded, 
and taken. It was, however, a dear bought vic- 
tory, as upwards of a hundred of the Maltese per- 
ished; and among them, many monks who were 
noted for their intrepidity and nautical knowledge. 


* The daring, and courage displayed by Beizan Ouglu, in 
this engagement, is beyond all praise. Although he saw 
seven gallies approaching to attack him, some of which 
were larger than the vessel which he commanded, still scorn- 
ing to fly, he lay on his oars to await their coming, and give 
fight to all. Even when surrounded by his enemies, aad 
with the most of his soldiers slain, he would not surrender, 
but continued the unequal conflict, until he was brought in- 
sensible to the deck, by a gunshot wound in his head. 
The Janizaries, dispirited by his fall, hauled down their 
flag, as the Christians were boarding their vessel. 
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Islanders were stimulated to labor, and by their 


the order the hatred of Selyman, and caused that 
military knowledge, the untaught peasants soon 


memorable siege which we shall now narrate. 





















When the news of this capture was received at 
Stamboul, the Sultan called his princes, priests and 
officers around him, and made known, in words to 
this effect, his intention of declaring war against 
the Knights of Malta. He stated, that his ene- 
mies had been too long allowed to interrupt his 
commerce, to insult his flag, and to make their 
plundering descents on his coast; that the lamen- 
tations of mothers for their lost children, and of wives 
for their absent husbands, had reached him, and 
called aloud for his vengeance ; and that the wish 
which he had entertained for more than forty years, 
of driving these pirates from their fastnesses, was 
now, by the will of God, and with the assistance of 
Mahommed, about to be gratified. ‘This declara- 
tion was received with shouts of applause. Only 
one officer of any rank raised his voice in opposi- 
tion to the measure, and he was an Arab chief, who 
well knew the Maltese, and the strength of their 
fortifications, from having been a prisoner among 
them. His advice being unheeded by the council, 
Selyman sent instructions to the king of Algiers, 
and to his governor.in Egypt, to get their squadrons 
in readiness to assist him in his invasion of Malta, 
which he should undertake as soon as the winter 
weather had past. 

La Valette, hearing of the Sultan’s intention to 
exterminate his order, sent envoys to ask assis- 
tance of the Pope, and of Philip II, of Spain. He 
also ordered all the Knights who were absent, to 
return, and defend their island, against the force 
which he expected would be present in the spring 
to attack it. So readily were these orders obey- 
ed, that in the brief space of three months, more 
than six hundred monks had left their abodes in 
Europe, and returned to the convent, bringing 
with them two thousand Italian soldiers, several 
hundred Spaniards, and a large quantity of provi- 
sions, and warlike stores, which their friends had 
given for their support and defence. Many, who 
from their bodily infirmities, were unable to appear 
in person at Malta, “ sold their jewels,” and sent 
the proceeds to the treasury. The Pope gave “‘ ten 
thousand crowns,” with a promise of further help ; 
and Don Garcia, the Viceroy of Sicily, was in- 
structed by king Philip to hold himself in readi- 
ness, with “twenty thousand men,” to assist the 
Maltese, whenever the Turks should land on their 
island, to molest them. 

La Valette appointed three monks of courage 
and experience ; an Italian, surnamed Imperator ; 
Borneas, a Frenchman; and Quattrius, a Spaniard, 
to be his colonels and chief in command, in any ser- 
vice where he might send them. By their orders, 
the troops were drilled, and the fortifications re- 


became good soldiers. 

On the 22nd of March, (A.D.,) 1565, the ‘Tur- 
kish fleet left Constantinople, and after a pleasant 
passage of twenty-seven days, came in sight of 
Malta. It consisted of one hundred and sixty gal- 
lies and galleons, and was commanded by Piall 
Basha, the Lord High Admiral of the Ottoman fleet. 
Mustapha Pasha, an aged warrior, well known for 
his hostility and cruelty to the Christians, was in 
command of the land forces, which had been drafted 
from all parts of the Mussulman empire. He had 
with him an army of thirty thousand men, a great 
number of slaves, and a body of sixteen hundred 
fanatics, who had taken leave of their relatives at 
Stamboul, and sworn to die in defence of their reli- 
gion. ‘To cope with this large force, La Valette 
had with him seven thousand five hundred Ita- 
lians, French, Germans, Spaniards and Maltese, 
with a thousand knights, priests and squires, to 
command them. In the different fortresses of St. 
Elmo, St. Michael and St. Angelo, where these 
troops were principally stationed, and also at Me- 
dina, the capital of the island, there were provi- 
sions and warlike stores of every description, and 
in the greatest abundance. 

On the afternoon of May 18th, a body of Janiza- 
ries attempted to land from twenty gallies, which 
had come to anchor in Marsasirock. But Gion, 
the same person, whom we have before mentioned 
for his bravery, sallying out upon them with a few 
companies of harquebusiers, caused them hastily to 
embark in their boats, and returned again to their 
ships. No other attempt was made that night. 
But at an early hour on the following morning, the 
whole Ottoman fleet having entered the port, twenty 
thousand men were put on shore, and commenced 
erecting their entrenchments, and planting their 
batteries. During the night, some three hundred 
Turks who had concealed themselves by the admi- 
ral’s order among the rocks, near the castle of St. 
Thomas, unfortunately surprised two small patroll- 
ing parties, killing and capturing all of which they 
were composed. La Riviere, the leader of one guard, 
being taken before the Basha, was questioned as 
to the number of soldiers on the island, the strength 
of the different fortresses, and whether any assis- 
tance was expected from Europe. Answering in 
a firm and unsatisfactory manner, he was put to 
the torture, which he bore for a time with the 
greatest fortitude. But feigning at least, as if he 
would give the desired information, would they but 
remove him from the rack; he was again taken 
before the general, who, demanding against what 





part of the fortifications it would be most advisable 
for him to commence his attack, La Riviere 
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promptly named the borough and port of Castile. | who was naturally of a timid disposition, and with 


The wily Turk doubting his statement, had the 
French Knight taken with him to Mount Calcarra, 


and on finding the Castilian post was, of all the’ 
others, the best defended, he struck the Christian | 


to the earth, where he was instantly killed by his 
retinue. When the Ottoman commander had pitch- 
ed his tents, he sent several large parties in differ- 
ent directions to ravage the island. All the poor 
Maltese who fell in their hands were condemned to 
death—and all their property stolen or destroyed. 
The Grand-Master, anxious to prevent these ex- 
cesses, Sallied out with a body of volunteers, and cut 
off fifteen hundred of these roving infidels, with a loss 
to himself of only eighty men, and one “ Florentine, 
named D’Elbene.” In this sortie, Confelinus, an 
Italian, and a Spaniard, whose name is not men- 
tioned, were greatly distinguished. Entering into 
the midst of the Janizaries, they slew a standard- 
bearer, and carried off his ensign in triumph. La 
Valette at first encouraged his garrison to make 
frequent sallies on their enemies, wishing to try 
their courage, and to accustom them to the shouts 
and eries which, the Turks always made when 
they engaged in battle. But when he saw how 
bravely they conducted themselves, he recalled his 
Marshal, who always went in command, on these 
occasions, saying, that he did not wish any longer to 
expose a man in open fight, while he could be pro- 
tected within the gates of his fortress. 

Mustapha, having summoned his chief officers 


together, for the purpose of commencing the siege, 


found himself opposed by the Admiral, who said thai 
the orders which he had received from the Sultan 
were positive, and to the effect that nothing should 
be done, until Dragut was present to assist them in 
their operations. When, however, the general had 
firmly expressed his opinion that a longer delay 
might cause a total failure of the expedition, as was 
the Sicilian fleet to arrive and attack their ships 
while lying in an open roadstead, it must be to a 
great disadvantage, whereas, was fort St. Elmo 
reduced, which he thought might be done in forty- 
eight hours, they could be brought safely in port, 
and he well protected, all the members of the coun- 
cil coincided in his views, and Piall Basha readily 
consented to an immediate action. ‘In less than 
six days” after the Ottoman army had landed on 
Malta, Mustapha had succeeded in erecting a forti- 
fication, from which, he opened a fire * of ten guns, 
sending shot of four pounds weight each, with two 
culverins of sixty, and a huge basilick throwing 
marble balls of an enormous size,” allt within a 
short distance, and directly bearing against the for- 
tress of St. Elmo. The bailiff of Negropont, who 
commanded the garrison, well persuaded that with 
his small force, he could not long hold out against 
such a terrible fire, sent Lacerta to the Grand- 
Master, begging for a reinforcement, to enable him 
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the terrible scenes of slaughter, from which he had 
recently escaped, strongly impressed on his mind, 
gave to the convent so feeling a decription of the suf- 
ferings, and dangers of his friends, that La Valette 
in order to counteract the effects which his dismal 
account might have on their minds, rose, and repri- 
manded him in the following language: “ You rep- 


resent the castle to me before all these commanders, 


as a body quite emaciated, and exhausted for want of 
strong remedies. I myself will goand be its physi- 
cian, and if I cannot cure you of your fear, [ will at 
least prevent the Infidels from taking advantage of 
it.” Thus saying, he called out a body of troops, 
and was in the act of taking the command, when 
some brave Knights stepped forward, and begged 
the honor of leading them to their destination. 
After much deliberation, the Grand-Master con- 
sented to intrust Gonzalls de Medoan and La 
Mottee with this reinforcement, which, “ under 
cover of the guns of St. Angelo,” he dispatched 
in boats to defend their dangerous post. The for- 
tress of St. Elmo is so situated on the point of Mount 
Sceberras, that not a vessel can enter either of the 
harbors without being exposed to great danger, 
from being swamped by its shot. ‘To reduce it, 
therefore, was of the utmost importance to the Ot- 
toman general, and to this sole object was his whole 
attention directed. 

One aged Monk, La Mirande, is particularly 
named, who joined the garrison with a small party, 
and by his personal daring, contributed greatly to 
the defence of this shattered fortification. Piall 
Basha, who was in the trenches with eight thou- 
sand men, conducting the operations of the siege, 
rashly advancing with two others to reconnoitre, 
was mortally wounded by a splinter from a rock, 
which had been struck by a shot from St. Angelo. 
This dreadful blow to the Turks, causing a cessa- 
tion of hostilities for a few days, the Grand-Master 
improved the opportunity to send Saluagus on his 
second embassy to the Viceroy of Sicily, begging 


‘his immediate help. The brave Knight having ar- 


rived safely at Messina, and obtained a promise 
from Garcia, that the Italian troops should be at 
Malta by the middle of June, took with him two 
gallies, and set sail on his return. 


his enemy, Saluagus ordered his friends to seek 
their safety in flight, while he, hovering in the dis- 
tance till night fall, gallantly made for the harbor, 
and brought his ships safely toanchor. ‘The news 
from Sicily so much encouraged the commanders 
of St. Elmo, that they, in company with two hun- 
dred others, sallied out upon the Turks, and at first 
gained some signal advantages. The Janizaries, 
however, rallying in strength, became in turn the 
attacking party, and not only drove the Christians 
before them, but made a “ lodgement on their for- 


to maintain his position. The Spanish Knight, tress; a circumstance truly distressing to the 





Arriving before 


the port and finding it blockaded by the ships of 
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Maltese, as their enemies soon succeeded in erect- | trance into the citadel, still the tottering walls were 
ing a battery, from which, theit sharp shooters all the time yielding to this terrible fire, and the 
under cover themselves, could bring down any one Knights, well aware that the place must soon be 
who exposed himself to their view. | captured, unless assistance was given by the Grand- 
Such was the position of the hostile forces, when Master, sent the Chevalier Medrian, ‘whose courage 
Dragut arrived with thirteen gallies, and twelve | could not be doubted,” to give this information to 
hundred Algerines, to assist his countrymen in) the Convent. 
the reduction of Malta. This corsair fearlessly! La Valette said he well knew the castle could 
declared in council, that had he been present when | only be retained at the imminent risk of those who 
the siege was commenced, he should have advised | had been sent to defend it. But dangerous as was 
a totally different course from that which they had | the position of his friends, he could not consent to 
taken. Why, said he, have you not, before this|their recall. Should this fortress be abandoned, 
late day, attacked the capital, from which our ene-| the “ Viceroy of Sicily will not come to our aid,” 
mies get their supplies? And why have you not;and bound as we all are by our oaths to court 
erected some batteries, to prevent these continued | death, rather than yield to a Mussulman power, let 
reinforcements from being thrown into a fortress,|me urge you to say to your comrades, that it is ex- 
which has already caused the destruction of so| pected they will prepare for the worst, and at all 
many of our friends, and will as many more, be-| hazards, defend the fort which is left in their charge. 
fore we shall be able to reduce it? Dragut having|If necessary, La Valette observed, he would take 
planted some artillery on a headland which bears|his place among them, and share their fate, firmly 
his name to this day, advanced with a large body | believing as he did, that on the retention of St. 
of the army, to make an assault. Although the Jani-| Elmo, greatly depended the safety of the island, 
zaries were received so valiantly by the Knights,|and the preservation of his order. When Me- 
that the ditches were soon filled with their dead,|drian delivered this stern message to his brother 
yet they would not retreat, and as soon as one; Monks, the eldest among them submitted in pious 
squadron was cut down, another advanced to take|resignation to the will of their superior. But 
its place, and continue the fight. In this way alone|the younger brethren, to the number of three 
were the Christians wearied out, and at last com-| hundred and fifty, assembling in a tomultuous 
pelled to take shelter in the citadel, leaving the out-| manner, drew up a letter to the Grand-Master, in 
works to be held by their enemies. Five Knights| which they declared that they were not satisfied 
of distinction perished at this time. Masius of! with his decision, which must bring them to cer- 
Narbona, Contilia, a Spaniard, Somaia, a Floren- ‘tain destruction, and added, * that if boats were not 
tine, Neinec, a German, and Guardamps, a gallant sent for their removal,” they would, sword in hand 
Frenchman. This last, when mortally wounded,| make a sortie in the Turkish camp, and quickly 
would not permit his companions to leave ‘ their) meet that death, to which they had been so cruelly 
posts to assist him, but crawling in agony to the|doomed. La Valette, though inflexible in his de- 
church,” died when alone, at the foot of its altar.| termination of keeping a garrison in St. Elmo, yet 
La Valette, who had witnessed the action with | that it might not be said, that he heedlessly aban- 
the greatest anxiety, no sooner perceived that the|doned his friends to their fate, sent three commis- 
citadel of St. Elmo was held by the Turks, than! sioners to examine the state of the fortress, and 
he sent a reinforcement of two hundred of the or-| whose report, on their return, was to be given in 
der, and as many soldiers, saying, that cost what it| full council. Two of the commanders who went 
might, the fortress must be held. The boats which on this mission, candidly declared to the garrison, 
carried over these succors, were ou their return,| that were the Turks to make a general assault, St. 
filled with disabled soldiers. Sent to the convent) Elmo must fall in their hands. But the third, 
by the commanders Desguerras and Broglio, who, Castriot, a brave and gallant soldier, ridiculed their 
though themselves desperately wounded, would fears, and sneeringly remarked, that if those who 
not leave their post, preferring an honorable death, were present were afraid to remain at their post, 
in the fortress, which they had so long defended, he would ask the Grand-Master'’s permission to 
the only one who seized this occasion to leave raise some recruits, and relieve them. ‘This dec- 
his quarters, was Lacerda, the Spaniard, whom we laration so enraged the Knights who had drawn 
have mentioned once before for his cowardice. | up the letter to La Valette, that when Castriot was 
Having only a trifling “ sear to serve as an excuse leaving the Castle, they collected near the outer 
for his desertion,” he became as muck despised by gute, and forbid him to pass, saying, that if it was 
those whom he abandoned, as he was by the Grand-| so trifling a matter to defend St. Elmo, he had 
Master, who, on his coming before him, expressed, better remain with them and partake of their idle 
in the most marked manner, his disapprobation ef fears; adding, also, that it was very easy for one 
his cowardly conduct. Mustapha kept up an inces-| when out of danger himself, to term others cow- 
sant bombardment on St. Elino, for a period of | ards, whereas were he exposed, his opinion might 
four days; and although he could not effect an en- soot be ehanged. Lamiranda, to quell this tumult, 
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had the netsh inion to arms. By thie mancuvre 
alone, were the Knights called from their wrang- 
ling, and the commissioners enabled to escape. 
Castriot having stated to the council all which had 
transpired on his visit to St. Elmo, asked perinis- 
sion to go with some soldiers, and defend the place. 


This was readily granted. And the bishop fur- 


nishing him with sufficient money to tempt the, 


Maltese to enlist on this perilous duty, a large force 
was soon collected, and commanded by gentlemen 
who volunteered their services on this urgent occa- 
sion. 
before him, addressed them in a most encouraging 
manner. He said, that the fearless character which 
they displayed was highly honorable, and as such 
would be remembered in the annals of the order. 
To Castriot, on his departure, he gave a letter, in 
which he ordered, that those, Knights who had ex- 
pressed so much fear, should immediately return 
to the Convent, inasmuch, as by so doing, they 
would not be exposed to any further danger, and 
he would be relieved of his anxiety for the preser- 
vation of his fortress. 

When the Monks became acquainted with the 
instructions which had been sent for their removal, 
they quickly saw the error they had committed, and 
begged Lamiranda to intercede with the Grand- 
Master, to allow therm to remain where they were, 


swearing to blot out the stain which they had in a mo- | 


ment of excitement thoughtlessly brought on their 


characters, by the blood which they would lavishly | 


shed in defence of St. Elmo. 
some hesitation, granted them a pardon, and re- 


called Castriot and his party, to man the guns of, 


St. Angelo. It has been thought that this whole’ 
movement was a feint to bring the garrison to a| 
sense of its duty, and that it was never intended to 
intrust the defence of so important a post to a com- 
pany of raw recruits, when it was so difficult a 
task for the choicest soldiers to prevent its falling | 
into the hands of their enemies. If this supposi- | 
tion is correct, it well answered its purpose. 
Dragut, on the 16th of June, at midnight, ranged | 
his gallies on the seaward side of the castle, and at. 
early dawn commenced bombarding with all his 
artillery, consisting of ‘“ thirty-six pieces of heavy 
ordnance,” against its weakened walls, which were. 
in many places soon razed to their foundation. 
Mustapha approaching from the land at the same | 
time, bravely mounted the outerworks, and planted 
several standards on their ruins. The Maltese, 


pani of the Knights of Malta. 


,was destroyed, 


La Valette, after | 
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oan al stub! yornness. At midday, however, 
the Knights were compelled to fall back, and enter 
the castle. The Janizaries, who pursued, attempt- 
ed to scale the walls, but inissed their object, and 
In this 
assault, upwards of two thousand Infidels perished, 
while of the garrison, seventecn Monks and three 
hundred men died of their wounds, or were killed in 
The Turkish general, finding that the bat- 
teries which he had erected did not answer the 


were in their turn grievonsly repulsed. 


action. 


purpose for which they were intended, called a 
La Valette, having summoned the new levies’ 


council of war, and declared that so long as the 
communication between the castle and the borough 
remained uninterrupted, all their efforts to conquer it 
would be useless. For as soon as one garrison 
another would come to take its 
place, and in this manner would their time be lost, 
and the flower of their army perish. That this 
‘reasoning was correct, was evident-to all. And 
the council unanimously determined to fortify a po- 
sition, which would command the passage by sea, 
between the two places, and send a large force to 
‘maintain it. Dragut and the chief engineer, enter- 
taining a different opinion, as to the selection of a 
site for this new fortification, fearlessly advanced 
beyond the trenches to reconnoitre. Serving in 
‘their exposed situation but asa mark to be fired at, 
they were both cut down by a single shot from St. 
Angelo. Dragut lingered for several days, but his 
companion was instantly killed. 

On the morning of the 21st of June, a battery 
being planted, which would prevent any volunteers 
| from passing into St. Elmo, Mustapha ordered a 

general assault to be made on the Castle, at every 
assailable point. Bravely did the Janizaries ad- 
| vance, and obstinately were they met by the monks 
(of St. John. No quarter being shown on either 
‘side, the conflict, throughout the day, was but a 
iscene of general slaughter. And so hand to hand, 
was the fight maintained, that it oftentimes occurred 
‘when both the turbaned Turk and helmeted Knight 
fell dead, transfixed with each other’s spears. It 
was only when the darkness prevented the com- 
'batants from seeing each other, that their work of 
| slaughter ceased. Five thousand Ottoman soldiers 
| got their troubled sleep among the slain, on the 
spot which they had so dearly won. The few 
| Maltese who were left, repaired to the chapel, and 
|after binding up their wounds, administered the 
sacrament to each other, and passed their time in 
|prayer. Some few Christian warriors made an 


who were unable to oppose this advance, without; honorable attempt to get to the assistance of their 


becoming exposed to the “cross fire of five thou- | 


sand Turkish harquebusiers,” suffered dreadfully, | 


friends in St. Elmo, but being discovered, and 
_meeting with some loss, were sorrowfully compelled 


as they gallantly sallied forth to prevent their ene-| to return to the Convent, and leave their doomed 


mies from getting a foot-hold within their lines. 


But as the assailants and the besieged seemed 


‘brethren to die. On the following morning at early 
| dawn, the Turkish general, by the sound of his 


animated with but one common wish, either to | trumpet, called his army to arms; and after a short 
be victorious, or seek an honorable death, the but desperate struggle, the standard of the Order 


fight was a long time maintained with the utmost’ was pulled down, and the flag of the Crescent was 
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seen waving on the ruined tower of St. Elmo, | 
when “every man” of its garrison “ had been slain 
| 


NEW YEAR'S REFLECTIONS BY THE BLIND. 


é : : ; To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 
or disabled in valiant fight.” Mustapha, when en- Resse ote nac lan Signal ag Si agg 
tering the fortress, exclaimed, “‘ what hopes can We |... of the vreatest of human misfortunes. | allude to the 
have to conquer the father, when to take the son | deprivation of sight. For the purpose of whiling away my 
we have lost the best part of our army?” The 
bodies of those Knights who had the most signalized 
themselves during the siege, were by the general’s 
order, tied by their feet, and left to putrify, while 
hanging over the walls in such a position as to be 
seen by La Valette and all the members of his 
Convent. Others of less note, “ being gashed on And dark and dreary comes again 
their stomachs and backs, in the form of the crosses Another New Year's day. 

which they had worn,” were fastened on planks 


and thrown in the sea. Several of these corpses 


lonely hours, my attention is occasionally directed to com- 
position; but L fear with little success. | send you, how- 


‘ever, a few verses, which if possessing sufficient merit to 
entitle them to a place in your columns, | will thank you to 
publish. 


A year, a long long year of pain, 
At length has past away, 


Ab, merry day! for me thou hast 
No sweet delights in store, 


were carried by the current to the foot of St. An- The joys and pleasures of the past 

gelo, where they were recognized, secured and Exist for me no more. 

honorably interred. The fate of a few monks, The sun, with his effulgent light, 

who, althongh desperately wounded, survived the No more illumes my way ; 

capture of the place, was far more horrible than The dreadful mist that clouds my sight 
that of their brothers, who had been killed outright Defies the god of day. 

in open fight. Even while yet living, their hearts Ambitious hopes once throbbed my breast; 
were torn out and shot from the guns which they But ah! those hopes have fled, 

had so well defended, in the direction of the bo- And clouds of cure and sorrow rest 


Moe : Dark brooding o’er my head. 
rough, where the Knights were looking upon them 


and witnessing this barbarous deed. Deprived of hope—of sight bereft, 
What charms has earth for me? 

A wreck, a hopeless wreck, I’m left 
On life's tempestuous sea. 


La Valette, giving way to an unchristian spirit 
of revenge, commanded that all the Mussulmen pri- 
soners whom he held should be massacred, and his 
cannon, when loaded with their bleeding heads, to ge oper gente anal 
be discharged in the ‘Turkish camp. iat Sear dae Ventas Ais tone at taeakae 

During the thirty-five days this siege continued, These dismal realms of night. 
twelve hundred and seventy soldiers of the cross J. W. R. 
perished, and two hundred and eighty monks,| Clinton, La., January 1843. 
among whom, we would particularly name, as the 
most distinguished for their talent, courage and —- 
experience, the governor Monserratus, Lamiranda, | 
De Medran, La Moiiee, De Vagnon, Gazas and the FEMALE REVENGE. 
aged bailiff of Negropont. Of the Infidels eight vile : 
thousand were slain. T'wo of their three noted war- 4 sale fmt gn sete coapant fren, comings with Even 
riors fell; Piall Basha, and Dragut, the famed Alge- sian 
rine corsair. The last lived long enough to hear of} (- CRAFTER 5. 
the reduction of the fortress, at which, though} ‘ And dost thou love me, ma belle Mary, with 
speechiess and dying, he expressed his satisfac- | all the devotedness of a woman's heart " 
tion with a smile. *Canst thou doubt it, my own Adolphé ?” said 
the lovely and confiding girl, to whom these words 
were passionately addressed. 

“Is thy heart susceptible of no change, my own 
i one? hast thou never dreamed of some gay cava- 

POETRY. lier, who would make thee soon forget me ?” 

In all ages, (says D'Israeli,) there has existed an| “ No, Adulphé, I never knew happiness until I 
anti-poetical party. This faction consists of those | beheld thee ; and, knowing thee, I could never love 
frigid intellects inea pable of that glowing expansion | another.” 
so necessary to feel the charms of an art, which | * But, Marie, among the unnumbered suitors 
only addresses itself to the imagination,—or, of | who sought thy love, there were those upon whom 
writers who, having proved unsuccessful in their) a maiden’s heart right well night have bestowed 
court to the muses, revenge themselves bv reviling|the rich treasures of its love; the fame of thy 
them,—and also of those religious minds who con-|beauty brought the bravest, the wealthiest, the 
sider the ardent effusions of poetry as dangerous to noblest at thy feet! How strange, dearest, to choose 
the morals and peace of society. a rough soldier, whose blunt address and unpol- 
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ished mien were ill calculated to. win so fair a! 
flower!” 

* And now, Adolphé, be generous; question no} 
more the true and devoted love I bear thee ; more, 
a maiden could not say, than I have said, to prove | 
my heart is all thine own. I have ever confided | 
in thy devoted tenderness, and never doubted thy | 
constancy.” | 

“But, Marie, suppose some treacherous friend | 
should whisper in thy ear aught against him, who 
loves thee with more than human affection, and. 
would persuade thee, that I loved another, would’st 
thou not condemn me, and cast forever from thee 
one whorn a false friend had wronged?” | 

** No, Adolphé, I scarce would believe an angel | 
from heaven—thou surely could’st not wrong me, 
even in thought—but if I knew thee to be false to 
me and to thy vows, I would hate thee, even as | 
love thee now. I would be revenged upon thee 
even unto death, and on her to whom thou would’st 
proffer a faithless heart.” She uttered these words 
with a frenzied energy—a change came over her 
beautiful face—for a moment a fiendish expression 
destroyed its exquisite beauty; that moment suf- 
ficed to show the heart of a demon. 

As the dark and malignant glance of her eye 
met his, Adolphé’s heart sank within him—he 
turned away, and she saw not his look of surprise | 
and agony, as he heard her impious declaration. 
Her countenance, now radiant with love and ten- 
derness, beamed upon him, Adolphé felt that the 
spell of her beauty was o’er him. Could he for- 


} 





get the agony of the preceding moment? Alas, no! 
he was changed, and forever! He had seen the 
shrine of his purest love desecrated by unholy pas- 
sions ; jealousy and revenge profaned that temple 
of loveliness; he might admire its exceeding and 
peerless beauty. but he loved nomore. ’Tisstrange, 
that our passions will so overwhelm the soul and 
plunge it into a sea of vice. We should guard 


eentieal’ to man’s direst foe. "Most my sal 
beautifully does the poet express its withering and 
blighting influaence— 


‘“‘ Poor race of men, said the pitying spirit, 

** Dearly ye pay for your primal fall ; 

‘Some flowerets of Eden ye still inherit 

“* But the trail of the serpent is over them all.” 


Is there an era in our lives, that is not marked in 
bitterness? If we trace our sorrows to their source, 


|ungovernable passions present themselves as the 


cause of allour miseries. Either as the aggressor 


or the patient victim, we still writhe under the 
primeval curse. 


In the happy moments of child- 
hood, in the days of joyous and expectant youth, 
‘in maturer years, yea, even in hoary age, when 


‘death points us to the gloomy mansions of his 
‘realm, we still obey the remorseless tyrant, and 


worship him, even though despair and bitter an- 
guish be our portion. Has the blight passed over 
any, and harmed not? How much beautiful morality 
is there in that exquisite appeal of Hamlet— 
“Give me that man 
“That is not passion’s slave, and | will wear him 
‘‘In my heart’s core; aye, in my heart of hearts.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


It was a bright, mild evening, in sunny June; 
the air was balmy and delicious—all nature breathed 
joy and peace. The exquisite beauty of the even- 
ing tempted the young friends to enjoy a stroll along 
the banks of the Seine. As they proceeded in their 
walk, one appeared to be absorbed in deep reverie; 
the other regarded her companion with a look so 
earnest and penetrating, that the former at last 
abruptly inquired, “ Well, Victorine, why do you 
look, as if you would read my inmost thoughts ; are 
you endeavoring to divine why a maiden’s brow 
should be clouded thus ?” 

“No, Marie, (for it was she,) I know not why 
you should be sad; you are one of fortune’s favo- 


against those wild bursts of feeling, which destroy | rites; have you a wish ungratified ? Is not wealth, 


our finer sensibilities, weaken our virtues, and spread 
desolation in their fearful course. Once passion’s 
slave, years of repentance will not give back to 
the heart its early and pristine beauty. The de- 
mon once roused within us, imprints, in indelible 
characters, his wild and stormy ravages. Even in 
bright and beautiful faces, we can discover that the 
fell destroyer of all that is generous and noble, 
has passed over the spirit. The dark and lowering 
brow, the haughty and malignant curl of the lip, 
the momentary flash of the angry eye, are elo- 
quent, though painful, attestations of passion’s 
reign. Mysterious visitings of sin and sorrow, 
which leave not unscathed even the young and 
lovely! What a bright and happy biding place 
would this beautifal earth be, were it freed from 
the primeval curse; were peace and love and joy 


rank and beauty yours? Do you not possess the 
affections of one, brave, noble and generous, the 
distinguished favorite of our idolized Napoleon?” 

Marie’s face turned crimson, as her friend allu- 
ded to her lover—Victorine felt her hand, which 
was now clasped in hers, tremble as she replied. 
7] will be frank with you, my friend, and breathe 
to you, what no mortal else should hear from me: 
I fear Adolphé does not love me as I would wish 
to be loved; I fear he has changed of late.” 

‘“* What reason, Marie, have you for indulging in 
this foolish fancy t I am sure he is often with you, 
and could have given you no cause for believing 
him untrue.” 

“Ts there the slightest change, the quick eye of 
love cannot discover? He has given me no cause 
that you, my friend, would deem a justifiable one, for 





to reign, and still forever, in their quiet calm, all 
unholy passions. Virtue, happiness, and truth are 





entertaining what you call a foolish fancy, and you 
would say I was weak, were I to tell you what tri- 
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fling causes, have given me hours of bitterness 
and sorrow—His eyes look not the love they were 
wont to express; he is ever restless and uneasy 
when with me—a shade of melancholy oft flits over 
his brow, that tells of a heart ill at ease; and,” 
she continued, with bitterness—* this is the happy 
betrothed of the admired Marie, the chosen one 
of the peerless beauty, the fortunate aspirant to 
the rich heiress.” 

There was a wildness in her look and manner 
that startled her companion. She endeavored to 
soothe and comfort her. “ No, no, Victorine, ‘I have 
set my life upon the cast, and with determined de- 
votion, will abide the hazard of the die.’ If 
Adolphé loves me not, and scorns my love, then 
farewell peace and happiness—welcome disgrace 
and death !” 

Victorine gazed on her with astonishment. She 
could dream of no cause, that could justify such a 
burst of uncontrollable anguish and despair. She 
could not trace the dark feelings in the heart of the 
unhappy girl, who had never been taught to govern 
even her most sinful emotions. She had been 
brought up under the guidance of a parent who 
abhorred religion and its beautiful precepts—who 
had taught her to scorn a belief in the divine truths 
of revelation, as weak and ridiculous. 

He was a follower of the impious Voltaire, and 
instilled his dangerous principles into a mind but 
too susceptible of the errors of atheism. Had 
her feelings been properly directed, she had been 
happy—but she had never curbed her slightest 
wish, nor governed her naturally impetuous dispo- 
sition. Deprived, when young, of a mother’s 
watchful care, she had lived, unrestrained, under a 
father’s idolizing devotion—He died suddenly, and 
left her the uncontrolled mistress of an immense 
fortune; her brother having early deserted his pa- 
rental roof to follow the fortunes of the illustrious 
Napoleon, whose glory had won his youthful and ex- 
thusiastic soul. Time rolled on, bringing no pleas- 
ing dissipations to the gloomy forebodings of Marie’s 
jealous mind. ‘Tired at length with solitude and the 
bitter thoughts that intruded themselves, she went 


virtuous principles; I was won by her exceeding 
beauty. I dreamed not that so fair a form held 
aught but what was bright and heavenly.” 

“ Even could I accept your love, are you not 
betrothed to her t Could I be untrue to my friend ?” 
** Victorine, you mistake my feelings--l have 
ever worshipped your virtues. 1 was won by you, 
before I was bound by the spells of a Circe. Do 
you think, I could unite myself to one whom I could 
not respect? I would rather drink of the poisoned 
cup, than wed her whom I do not love. I would 
not allow her to be the scorn of the world by de- 
serting her; but she must discard from her heart, 
one who has ceased to love her. ‘Three days 
from this, she must know that my feelings have 
changed.” 

Marie heard no more; she retreated hastily 
through the door of the saloon. By a violent 
effort, she commanded her feelings sufficiently to 
proceed by another and remote entrance to the 
room, in which were her friend and lover. Though 
calm and collected, her determination had been in- 
stantly made; and, deadly as was the nature of 
her contemplated revenge, no trace was on that 
face ; now radiant with apparent joy and affection— 
Such was the command she assumed over her own 
violent nature. With a gayety that ill suited the 
anguish of her heart, she accosted her friends. 
After a playful conversation of a few minutes, she 
told Victorine that her birth-day was approaching, 
and that she came to request the pleasure of her 
society on that day—Turning with a bright look to 
Adolphé, she requested him to come also. “I shall 
indeed enjoy a day of uninterrupted happiness.” 

On returning home, Marie flew to her apart- 
ment, and there gave vent to the agony of her 
spirit. She wept long and bitterly, but hatred 
had taken possession of her heart. Nomercy was 
there; she had invited her friends, the day on 
which Adolphé had intended to have declared his 
altered feelings. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
All was eastern magnificence in the boudoir of 


forth to seek the society of her friends—which, if|the fair Marie: curtains of the richest and cost- 


it did not soothe, at least diverted her from the sad- 
ness which had taken possession of her impassioned 
nature. 

As she entered the door of the saloon, she heard 
voices in a contiguous apartment; her attention 
was arrested by the following words—* No, Victo- 
rine, it is impossible for me to show what I do not 
feel. I have ceased to love Marie, and cannot act 
the hypocrite.” 

“ But, Adolphé, Marie loves you with more than 
a woman’s tenderness; she idolizes you ; cannot 


you appreciate her affection? Your professions of 


attachment to me—will they not prove as faithless 
as to her ?” 


“My love for Marie was not based on firm and 


liest damask shaded the windows, and threw a rosy 
light around the apartment, having the exquisite 
effect of the glowing but softened light of the set- 
ting sun. Ottomans and fauteuils of delicious soft- 
ness invited to repose. A harp, placed in the re- 
cess of the window, was gently breathed upon by 
the passing wind, and gave forth low sounds of 
melody that seemed almost celestial— Marble stands 
were tastefully placed through the saloon, in which 
were arranged flowers of the richest fragrance and 
beauty—A soft and delicious perfume was exhaled 
from an urn of beautiful workmanship—the gift of 
Adolphé. Books were thrown carelessly about, as 
if the impatient fair one had in vain sought to di- 
rect her mind to their perusal. And where was 
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she, the beauteous and bright one? Keclining on a 
divan, her face shaded with her hand, Marie was 
struggling to subdue every trace of emotion; a 
dark cloud would ever and anon flit across her 


brow and mar its exquisite and childlike beauty. | 


Since the fatal day of her visit to Victorine, she 
had not enjoyed one moment's tranquility. She 
had fully realized those words of the poet— 

* Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.” 

“They come! they come!” she exclaimed, as 
she heard footsteps in the adjoining apartment. 
* Oh, God! that it were over.” 

Marie was soon in the embraces of her friend. 
Why did not the icy and tremulous pressure of 
those treacherous lips, warn Victorine of her dan- 
ger? They were soon joined by Adolphé. Marie 
led the conversation with a wild and reckless 
gayety. ‘The day passed off joyously. As even- 
ing approached, Marie became even more gay and 
brilliant—of late, she lad been sad and dejected. 
So different was she now that Adolphé feared her 
maddening mirth was but the effect of temporary 
excitement, as he knew opium was used to a fear- 
ful extent by many of the gay and fashionable. A 
wild, strange light gleamed in her eye. Adolphé’s 
heart thrilled with indefinable emotions, as he in- 
voluntarily recurred to the fatal declaration she 
had once made him. 

The evening banquet was prepared in a Grecian 
portico. Wreaths of ruses and jessamine em- 
braced its slender pillars, and breathed a delicious 
perfume; a lamp of Carrara marble, suspended 
from the ceiling, threw a moonlit and softened ra- 
diance o'er the fairy scene. At the close of the 
repast, Marie gaily requested her friends to drink 
a cup of wine to her honor. ‘The chased and gol- 
den goblets were filled; neither Victorine nor 
Adolphé noted the savage look of triumph which 
lighted the countenance of Marie, as they quaffed 
the rich and sparkling liquid. An hour had scarcely 
elapsed, when Victorine complained of excessive 
drowsiness. Her eyes, which a short time before, 
beamed bright, with joy and happiness, were lus- 
treless and sunken—her lovely face was blanched 
with the hues of death: in a few moments, the 
struggle was over; the delicate cords of life were 
broken, and Marie beheld the corpse of her friend 
stretched at her feet, beautiful even in death. 
Adolphé looked on with horror and amazement ; 
he had attempted to reach the dying girl, but he 
felt his strength fast deserting him. 
breathed her last, he turned to Marie and saw a 


demoniac triumph depicted in her countenance—| 


“ Unhappy girl,” he exclaimed, “ what hast thou 
done ?” 

“You would sooner drink of the poisoned cup 
than marry her whom you do not love. You would 
sooner drink of the poisoned cup than be separated 


As Victorine | 
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‘from her you do love,—go, join your beloved in 
that paradise where I have sent her. I had too 
much regard for your happiness to separate you 
even in death.” 

| As the last words rung in his ear, he endeavored 
to speak; a ghastly change came over his noble 


face, and death claimed another victim. 
| 


Marie 
rushed to him, impressed a long and passionate 
kiss on his cold, and livid lips, and fled from the 
portico. 

CHAPTER IV. 

It was in one of those magnificent rooms in the 
fashionable hotel of the Rue de L’Universite, that 
four young men sat playing ecarté. ‘They were 
| evidently taking no interest in the game, and played 

to divert time, and chase away ennui—They were 
“ gay and dashing set. One of them was stri- 
kingly handsome ; his youthful and slender form 
was exquisitely moulded ; his glossy dark hair fell 
| in rich profusion over a forehead of dazzling white- 
| ness—his eye was dark, but somewhat restless and 
fiery ; a bitter and scornful smile often destroyed 
the fair and almost feminine beauty of his face. 
| He was known in Paris as the young Count M 
| They had played until past midnight. The young 
|cavalier became restless and uneasy ; wine was 


‘called for ; hiscountenance brightened. Unobserv- 
ed, he threw a powder into each glass as his compa- 
nions filled it with the rich and glowing vintage. 
_An hour more elapsed, and the young cavalier had 
left the apartment. 

A strange cry of horror aroused the inmates of 
the hotel from their morning slumbers. ‘They rushed 
|to the spot whence the sounds proceeded—a do- 
/mestic had opened the room, and found the bodies 
of three young men. No mark of violence was 
‘discovered ; the healthy look of the bodies preclu- 
\ded the idea of poison—The only one who could 
have thrown a light on the subject had suddenly 
‘left the hotel, the young Count M ; guilt was 
attached to him—a search was made, but no trace 
of him could be discovered. 
| Mysterious murders were daily perpetrated— 
| the saine singular circumstances attended them; no 
marks of violence were visible. In all the ac- 
counts of the murders, the young Count M 
was ever found to be present; but he disappeared 
as if by magic, and defied the most vigilant search. 
Bonaparte, alarmed at the peace of the city being 
so disturbed by these horrible and frequent mur- 
ders, ordered the minister of police to leave no 
means untried to discover the diabolical perpetrator. 

The vigilant Fouché soon discovered, by fre- 
quent post-mortem examinations, that death’ was 
inflicted by a blow on the temple, dexterously given 
by some small and effective instrament. He who 
never failed in bringing to light the darkest and 
most hidden transactions, resolved that death should 
overtake the wretch who could so wantonly deprive 
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his fellow-beings of life. There appeared to be 
no design of robbery, revenge or defence, to account 
for conduct so horrible and sanguinary. Fonché 
had spent several months in his praise-worthy, 
though fruitless search, when a gay young party 
was assembled at the hotel of the Marquis de B. 
There was a stranger present, whose penetrating 
eye frequently rested ona young and handsome man, | 
who appeared to be the gayest of that gay party. | 
The evening passed away in mirth and revelry. | 
The stranger still watched every movement of the | 
young cavalier, with an earnest and undivided at- 
tention; and yet so guarded was every look, that| 
the young man himself was not aware of the in- 
terest he elicited. The exhilirating wine circula- 
ted freely; the wild jest and the gay laugh re- 
sounded through the apartments—all restraint was 
thrown aside. 


cavalier take advantage of this moment of reckless 
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The stranger observed the young | 
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is thus I die.” She plunged a dagger in her bo- 
som ere her brother could arrest the fatal blow. 

Thus died the idolized, the beautiful Marie! 
Had she been sustained by religion in the first 
moments of trial and temptation. her fate had not 
been thus dark and horrible. She followed the 
promptings of her own evil and revengeful nature— 
she had ever obeyed its dictates 
been a slave to her passions-~she had forsaken 
her God, and he forsook his erring and ungrateful 
creature. 

Occoquan, Virginia. 


she had ever 
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I left Naples in post with two countrymen, whose 





gayety. He walked rapidly round the table and 
threw a dark powder intoeach glass. It was a pow- 
erful narcotic, he imagined, as he observed, in a 
few moments, the merry party were overcome with 
drowsiness, and soon fell into a deep and dream- 
less slumber. ‘The stranger partook not of the 
wine—burying his face in his hands, he feigned 
sleep. He heard a laugh of exultation, and a few 
low words caught his ear—‘t Revenge indeed is 
sweet; eleven, and all mine own.” He watched 
the speaker take cautiously from his breast an in- 
strument resembling a hammer, and removing the 
dark and glossy curls of the Marquis de B , he 
aimed a well-directed blow at his temple: ere his 
hand descended, it was forcibly arrested ; the stran- 
ger seized his arm. The young man gave a look 
of horror and amazement ; he struggled in vain to 
free himself from the powerful and sinewy grasp 
of his adversary. ‘The stranger gave a loud com- 
mand ; in a moment, the apartment was filled with 
agents of the police ; he was a minister of Fouché, 
and had sworn to discover the mysterious murderer. 

“ Unhand me, I am a woman.” 

“Thou art a fiend, and shalt not escape justice.” 

For a moment the eye of the prisoner rested on 





the crowd which had assembled around ; a look of 


surprise and agony followed that glance— My 
brother, Oh! my brother, do not now forsake me.” 

There was a stir; the mob respectfully gave 
way. A young lieutenant of the consular army 
approached—* Marie, my beloved sister, is it thus 
I behold you?” 

She leaned on him for support ; some low words 
passed between them, of which only a few were 


audible. ‘Yes, my brother, I have worshipped | 


revenge, since that fatal day I swore to make it 
my god. Oh! fearfully and well have I kept my 
vow. Ihave worn men’s apparel while perpetra- 
ting murders of which I am even now proud. I es- 
caped the vigilance of my pursuers, by again as- 
suming the dress of my sex; I am discovered. It 


| 


acquaintance I had formed in that enchanting city. 
|At Capua, near the ancient town of the same name, 
so celebrated for Hannibal’s destruction, we were 
/annoyed by the rascally impositions and detentions 
of the Neapolitans. Some money, and more pa- 
tience, however, got us through; and we were 
soon upon the Via Appia. 

Mola is a small town, seated in the bite of the 
bay of Gaéta, whence there is a view of the for- 
tress and city, the site of which is both singular 
and pretty. ‘There is a villa in this neighborhood, 
which once belonged to Cicero, and which contains 
a structure, supposed to be the great orator’s ceno- 
taph, marking the place of his assassination. 

After passing through Fondi, which is remarka- 
| ble for nothing save some romantic story concern- 
‘ing one of its Countesses and Barbarossa, the 
pirate, we reached the Papal territories. 

On the custom-house gates at Terracina, were 
the usual signs, but the many quarterings of the 
Neapolitan Bourbon were exchanged for the keys 
of St. Peter, and the tri-crowned tiara of his titu- 
lar successor. 

The road now passes through the famous Pon- 
tine marshes. The malaria engendered in them 
|has, during all time, caused a large surrounding 
country to be uninhabitable. The ancient Romans 
undertook the Herculean task of draining them, 
and, in part, succeeded ; and the French, during 
|their occupation of Italy, in the time of Napoleon, 
| very nearly effected the tremendous work. 
| At present, for a considerable portion of the 
year, they are not unhealthy, and the immense fer- 
tility of the soil which has been reclaimed, offers 
strong temptations towards its settlement and cul- 
tivation. 

Albano, with its lake, is the only place of any 
note between the marshes and the city. It pos- 
sesses Many antiquities of interest ; but with Rome 
almost in sight, nothing short of Rome herself could 
‘detain us. At midnight, the post-chaise stopped. 
The first question I asked, as | awoke from a deep 
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sleep, after a fatigueing drive, was, ‘“ Are we in 
Rome ?” 

“Seguro Eecellenza,” answered the courier. 
The question is very common with the traveller. 
It is difficult to realize the situation. I must say, 
however, that for my own part, my inquiry arose 
from a strong disposition to turn in, which I accor- 
dingly did, in a very comfortable chamber in Nell’ 
Albergo di Grau Bretagna. In the morning, we 
found our Hotel was in the Piazza del Popolo, a 
fine square, adorned with a lofty Egyptian obelisk, 
thousands of years old. I could readily believe 
that I was in Rome—the city of the Pope—the 
fountain head of the Catholic church, and a modern 
Italian town; for, as such, she excited no extreme 
interest with me; but, without much sentiment of 
disposition, I did not find it so easy to persuade 
myself that I was actually in that old Rome we 
used to hear about at school, and which had cost 
me so much from the master’s birch. 

“And [ amrthere! 

Ah, little thought I, when in school [ sate, 

A school boy on his bench, at early dawn 

Glowing with Roman story, I should live 

To tread the Appian, once an avenue 

Of monuments most glorious ; palaces, 

Their doors sealed up and silent_as the night, 
The dwellings of the illustrious dead—to turn 
Toward Tiber, and beyond the city gate 

Pour out my unpremeditated verse, 

Where, on his mule, | might have met so oft 

Horace himself—or climb the Palatine, 

Dreaming of old Evander and his guest,” &c. 


“Oh, Rome! My country! city of the soul f 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dread empires, and control 


In their shut breasts their petty misery.” 
* * * * 


“The Niobe of Nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe, 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago.” 
* * ¥* Dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber! thro’ a marble wilderness? 

Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress !” 

One may be excused, under such circumstances, 
for quoting a little poetry, especially such beauti- 
ful and such illastrative poetry, although I do not 
think Rome is the place to be sentimental or ro- 
mantic. Give me Venice for that. Let any one 
get into a gondola on the grand canal; and, gliding 
under the Rialto bridge, to the rude though not 
unharmonious song of the gondoliers, and alight- 
ing in St. Marks Square, stand and contemplate 
the Ducal palace by moonlight, as I have done, 
ruminating upon the characters and scenes produ- 
ced by Otway, Radcliffe, Shakspeare, and Schil- 
ler, and the incidents of her own eventful 
story, and there is no help for it; be that one what 
it may, he, she, or it, must have the feeling—a 
very dog would begin to bay the moon. “ But 
stop, I run before my horse to market.” If Venice, 


therefore, be delightful for the romance and poetry 
of its character, Rome is interesting beyond con- 
ception. It is like returning, after a long absence, 
to one’s home, and meeting old friends, and revisit- 
ing the scenes of our childhood. ‘The names every- 
where around us were familiar as household words, 
I walked to the Forum Romanum—stood where 
Cicero may have stood, and felt, beyond all doubt, 
that I was where the conscript fathers consulted 
on the fate of the world two thousand years ago. 
One can understand history with such a map before 
him. Here was Tiberius Gracchus murdered ; 
there Cato spake—but it is entirely too grand a 
theme—there is but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, and I fear that is to be taken, in 
contrasting Rome and my attempt to describe it. 
Ma Coraggio—andiamo. 

In every direction are the remains of her for- 
mer magnificence—huge mounds of earth, pros- 
trated columns, cornices, parts of temples, with 
two or three marble pillars standing—an arch of 
triumph dedicated to Caracalla and Geta, the in- 
scription on which, eulogistic of the latter, was 
removed after his murder by his brother. Like 
monuments to their memories, stand the shattered 
remnants of the temples of Concord, of Jupiter 
Tonans, and of Jupiter Stator. It was from the 
last that Plutarch tells us, Catiline was expelled 
the Senate. Half-buried shafts, richly carved 
Corinthian capitals, and costly marbles lie strewn 
about the forum, marking the grandeur which 
once was there, and which almost seems to be 
again, from the interest the place excites. Rome 
is physically dead—people, porticoes, temples, all. 
Every thing, however solid, and however vast, is 
too frail for time—but, in the mind, still those tem- 
ples stand—still her citizens live—still her forum 
echoes with their eloquence. Yet are her arms 
led on to victory; her eagles fly triumphant; her 
empire, now and forever, will exist, with growing 
greatness as time rolls on. It is all indelibly fixed 
in the imagination. Her sway is not now over 
the liberties, the interests or the passions of men, 
but over their reflections. 

I strolled along the Via Sacra, so named from 
the Romans and Sabines having made peace there 
by the beautiful intervention of the women whom 
Romulus and his followers had seized, throwing 
themselves between their husbands and their bro- 
thers, and forcing them, by a woman’s best art, per- 
suasion, to a reconciliation. Between the Capito- 
line and Palatine Hills, are many situations and 
objects renowned in Roman story. The spot is 
pointed out where Curtius, the Roman knight, is 
said to have sacrificed his life to appease the gods, 
by leaping his horse into the fathomless chasm 
which opened in one night in the forum, and im- 
mediately closed on him. The eye becomes weary, 





and the mind confused, in behelding so many and 
such deeply interesting objects. One after the 
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other, come the temples of Remus, Castor and Pol- 
lux, and of Saturn—the ancient treasury, the 
column of Phocas, the rostrum whence their orators 
harangued the people, the comitium where were 
the tribunals of justice, the curule chair, &c.— 
the temple of Antoninus Pius and his wife Fausti- 
na, some unintelligible ruins of the temple of Peace— 
the still splendid remains of Constantine’s palace, 
called the Basilica—those of the temples of Venus 
and Roma—a triumphal arch, almost perfect, 
dedicated to the Emperor Titus by the senate 
and people, as the inscription tells us, in those magi- 
eal letters S. P. Q. R.; and round a corner, up- 
rises in all its state, the Ultimus Romanorum, “ the 
greatest of them all,” at the present day. The 
Flavian amphi-theatre, built by Flavius Vespasian, 
and generally called the Coliseum, “ from a colos- 
sal statue, 120 feet high, of Nero, in the character 
of Apollo.” This is the grandest antique building in 
Rome ; and is famous, not for the history connected 
with it, but for its preservation and immense size. 
Five thousand wild beats are said to have been 
slain in the arena the first time it was opened. It 
is 157 feet high, and 1641, (considerably over a 
quarter of a mile,) in circumference. ‘The arena, 
in shape, is oval, and proportionately large with 
the rest of the structure. Upwards of an hundred 
thousand spectators could be seated in this im- 
mense slaughter-house. In the midst of the arena, 
where once “man was slaughtered by his fellow 
man,” and “ murder breathed her bloody stream,” 
stands the emblem of peace, and of the religion 
which inculcates its practice. The Pope has been 
obliged to consecrate the place by the erection of 
a cross, and by converting some of the arches into 
chapels to prevent its destruction. One third of 
the modern city has been constructed, so the ci- 
ceroni tell you, from stone taken from the Coli- 
seum. Unquestionably, a large portion of the ma- 
terials came from this building. To enjoy the 
whole to the best advantage, I went there one clear 
night, with Childe Harold as my only companion. 
The moon was out, and glanced through and through 
the arches. Every thing was perfectly quiet, ex- 
cept the solemn, dull tread of the sentry on post. 
He was a Roman soldier too—but such a Roman! 
Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis—well 
may the Quiriter of the present day, exclaim: 
The courage and discipline of Cesar’s tenth legion 
are not more famous, than the want of them with 
the troops of the Papal See. In 1832, twelve hun- 
dred French grenadiers drove out about 9000 Ro- 
mans from the fortifications of Ancona, with only 
the butt ends of their muskets. The contrast be- 
tween this sentinel and one of the old centurions 
of Germanicus, together with the melancholy ruins 
surrounding me, called up, instantly and forcibly, 
the comparison between the present state of Rome 
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and in language too fascinating for any one else 
to meddle with the subject. Byron’s 4th Canto 
has been thought, with all its beauties, hyperboli- 
cally poetical. Any one who will place himself 
in the situation Byron was, as any one in Rome 
may, will find it all truth, and nothing but truth, 
clothed in no very gaudy garment either. That 
Canto is the best guide-book of Rome. 
Hard by the Coliseum, on the Palatine Hill, 
stood the palace of the Cesars, built by Nero, and 
from the summit of which that senseless tyrant is 
said to have played the fiddle, while Rome was burn- 
ing. Jt is on a ruinous condition, without any ves- 
tige of its former splendor. ‘The top of the Capi- 
toline Hill,.where once stood the citadel, is occu- 
pied by a museum. It contains the best equestrian 
bronze statue yet discovered. It is the image of 
Marcus Aurelius, of whom more memorials exist 
than of any other emperor or citizen. ‘The celebra- 
ted Dying Gladiator was, to me, the most interest- 
ing object in this colleetion. We were conducted 
through an ill built street to a small house, with 
“ Roccha Tarpeia,” onthesign. Ascending some 
steps, we entered a garden, and found ourselves on 
the Tarpeian Rock. The Gauls and the Geese, 
Manlius Torquatus, “ the traitor’s leap,” all in an 
instant were with us. It is difficult, at a distance, 
to imagine how exciting these scenes become, asso- 
ciated as they are with our earliest recollections 
and ideas. The eminence is not now over sixty 
feet, and is almost perpendicular. In consequence 
of earthquakes, or some convulsions of nature, the 
face of Rome has been extremely changed. The 
seven hills are now very low; some of them in- 
deed are not easily ascertained to be hills at all. 
Near Nero’s palace, was the house and garden of 
the patron and friend of Horace, Maceenas, a name 
immortalized by his dependant in his first ode. 
The street and little piazza of the Campo Marzo 
are al] that now remain of the once famous Cam- 
pus Martius. Divest these places of the associa- 
tions connected with them, and they are nothing. 
But their very names act like talismans on our 
feelings. ‘The most perfect edifice, both for archi- 
tecture and preservation, is the Pantheon. ‘Time 
has blackened its once white marble walls ; and it 
stands in an awkward and secluded spot, as if re- 
tired, and in mourning for its brethren. The 
houses, which, without the least regard to appear- 
ance, have been built around it, preclude any per- 
fect view of its beauties. It has been converted 
into a Christian church, and its austere simplicity 
destroyed by the tawdry gew-gaws of Monkish taste. 
It becomes tedious to enumerate the thousand 
sites, with which some interesting event or cele- 
brated name is connected. There is scarcely an 
incident in Roman history, which cannot be, par- 
tially at least, substantiated, and the scene of its 





and what it had been. I found, however, on look- 
ing at the book, that the poet had done the same, 
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occurrence properly located. Among these, that 
which alone disappointed me was the Golden 
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Tiber. It is a miserable, muddy little stream,|her poorest priests has a garment half so thread- 
‘bare as that she wears herself. 


without a smack upon its bosom. I could not 
fancy the greatness of Rhea Sylvia’s feat in stem- 
ming such torrents. The sources of this river, 
like the sap of some ancient oak, have failed since 
the days of Roman vigor, or the far-famed exploits 
performed upon its waters would be unworthy of 
our admiration. For my own part, I have never 
been able to convince myself of the truth of many 
of the great deeds of ancient heroes. ‘ That un- 
definable, but impressive halo,” which the lapse of 
ages throws around men and their actions in olden 
times, exaggerate them in our eyes. ‘The wars 
of Cesar, of Alexander, of Darius and Xerxes 
were not comparable, in importance and slaughter, 
to those of the Turks, of the age of Louis XIV., 
and perhaps those of Charles V., not to mention the 
tremendous conflicts brought on by the French 
Revolution, and continued by the boundless ambi- 
tion of the last and greatest captain of the world. 
The Persians never could have invaded Greece 
with the millions of which her historians speak. 
Can it be possible that such hosts were defeated by 
the handful of men they pretend! Persian history 
would tell a different tale.. The modern Greeks, 
and I speak from personal observation, resemble 
their ancestors in their characters—the principal 
features of which, are intelligence, courage, cun- 
ning and falsehood. All travellers, even Byron 
himself, who have had opportunities of ascertain- 
ing the Greek character, de not perhaps despise 
it, but they certainly detest it. The Romans had 
many better traits than they; but their pride, intole- 
rance and despotic sway detract from the glory 
which their original simplicity, liberty, arts and 
arms established; and their subsequent luxury, 
tyranny and effeminacy make us ultimately re- 
joice at their fall. 

Turning from these remnants of passed great- 
ness, and the reflections arising therefrom, we wan- 
dered about amid the slovenly streets of modern 
Rome. ‘The stupendous churches and palaces 
contrast strongly with the miserable dwellings of 
the poor, and afford a good idea of the state of 
things under the Pontifical government. Splen- 
dor and wretchedness meet here in extremes. The 
lower classes are entirely sacrificed to the plea- 
sures and power of the great, and to the mainte- 
nance of the grandeur and authority of the Holy 
See. The streets are thronged with the gilded 
coaches of cardinals and priests, with their five 
and six servants, in splendid liveries, behind and 
before. Miserable soldiers, the worst looking in 
the world, on guard at every corner, and insulting 
everybody not clad with some authority, while 
the poor people drag out an existence as wretched 
as their own degraded feelings and the oppression 
of the most tyrannical government can make them. 
Rome, like the Bourbons, and some of our own 
tobacco lands, is absolutely worn ont. Not one of 





The first sensation on approaching the great 
cathedral of St. Peter is disappointment. The 
large place in front, surrounded by circular colon- 
nades, with an Egyptian obelisk, fountains, &c., 
together with the immense height of the front of 
the building, strange as it may seem, mar the ef- 
fect. The proportions are so gigantic, that, to 
view the structure to the best advantage, it should 
be at a distance, when the whole edifice, dome and 
all, are visible. Nor, in like manner, does the inte- 
rior meet your expectation; but, it is only after 
wandering about amidst its aisles and recesses, and 
ascending to the top of the dome, and looking down, 
that its immense magnitude, the beauty of its archi- 
tecture, and the exact proportion and keeping of 
the whole, are appreciated. The Mosaics surpass 
any thing of the sort elsewhere. They are copies 
of scripture scenes, from the most celebrated pic- 
tures, and are of colossal dimensions. The sta- 
tues and tombs which fill the recesses and niches 
of the church, are fine works of art. The altars 
are magnificent—richly carved and gilded, and 
decorated with the most beautiful parti-colored 
marbles. Near the great altar sits a black marble 
statue, once, I believe, intended for Cesar, but now 
representing St. Peter—the toe of this image has 
absolutely been kissed off by the faithful devotees. 

Among the many monuments to the Popes, and 
some few foreign Princes, I noticed that of the ec- 
centric Christine, the abdicating, religion-changing 
Queen of Sweden, and that “ultimorum proles 
regie Stuartis”’—the work of Canova—with the 
busts of the Pretender James III, his gallant son, 
the Chevalier Charles Edward, and of Cardinal 
York. 

With all their faults, I have always felt an inte- 
rest in this fallen family. Perhaps their expul- 
sion from the throne in the Revolution of 1688, 
politically, was a wise, if not a necessary mea- 
sure; but the advantage which the people of En- 
gland have derived from the change is problemati- 
cal. No unprejudiced person can read the history 
of those days, when the highland chieftains, with 
young Charles Edward at their head, “ were out 
in °45,” without some feelings of regret at the dis- 
astrous termination of his expedition at Culloden. 
The tomb to their memory in St. Peter’s is simple 
and beautiful—the two angels weeping at its base, 
are worthy of Canova’s chisel. 

Leaving this august temple, we passed over to 
the Vatican, the palace of His Holiness. From 
its contiguity to the enormous and magnificent ca- 
thedral, the effect of its own size and splendor is 
diminished. At the entrance stand a guard of 
soldiers, habited in an antique and fantastic cos- 
tume, fashioned in the oddest manner, and varie- 
gated with every color of the rainbow. Their 
only weapon is the partisan of feudaltimes. ‘They 
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resemble strongly the “Beef Eaters” of the Bri- 
tish court. 

In the Vatican, of course, the principal object of 
attraction is the magnificent gallery. We wended 
our way through its many halls and along its noble 
corridors. The apartments are constructed with 
great taste, and the lights are perfectly calculated. 
The number, beauty and value of this grand col- 
lection set any description, short of a catalogue, at 
defiance. All the statues which the French con- 
veyed to Paris were returned by treaty stipulation 
at the peace. The gallery of the Vatican has 
therefore recovered, at the expense of the Louvre, 
her treasures. These statues, vases and costly 
ornaments of every description, prove the magnifi- 
cent luxury of ancient Rome. ‘There is study for 
an antiquarian’s life among the inscriptions on the 
marbles and columns which fill these halls. There 
is a degree of nervous elasticity about the famous 
Apollo, in the Belvidere apartment, which surpasses 
any thing ever cut from marble. The truly fine 
statue of Perseus with the head of Medusa, by 
Canova, and somewhat in the same style, which, a 
few moments before I saw the Apollo, I had greatly 
admired, sunk absolutely into insignificance before 
the majesty of the marble god. ‘“ This, indeed, is 
the Apollo,” you involuntarily exclaim. Casts of 
these exquisite works, while they give you the 
figure and attitude of the original, do not carry 
with them the expression. That in the nostril of 
the Apollo is so true, that you can almost see him 
breathe after the discharge of his arrow. So with 
the Medici Venus at Florence, and with the Lao- 
coon, &c. The fault of this last group is in the 
little, old-man look of the sons—instead of being 
children, they are minikins. Among others of 
great celebrity in this museum are the Meleager, 
the Torso, and Canova’s Boxers. The collection 
of pictures is not very extensive, though all are 
by the great masters. Raphel’s Transfiguration, 
universally conceded to be the greatest painting in 
the world, is here. It requires hours of contem- 
plation to appreciate its merits. As I encountered, 
on leaving this chef d’ceuvre, in the ante-room, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of King George IV., 
1 could not repress a smile. It looked like one of 
the signs of the times. 

Italy, beyond all countries, is the land of paint- 
ing; but, by the time the Anglo-Saxon traveller 
gets from Naples to Milan, his taste and his temper 
are pretty nearly exhausted. Some of the best 
galleries are in the private palaces—that of Prince 
Borghesi is very well known, and is rich in mas- 
ter-pieces. One of them contains the portrait of 
the beautiful and criminal Beatrice Conci. Her 
story, which has been published, is terrible; and 
some years since, a tragedy, founded on this tale, 
was prohibited from performance in the Theatres at 


Paris, in consequence of the immorality and horror 
of the plet. 
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Among the sights which our indefatigable cice- 
rone and valet de place forced us to see, was the 
mausoleum of the Emperor Adrian, now the cas- 
tle of St. Angelo. There is nothing of interest 
about it. There are a number of obelisks from 
Egypt all over the city, and the column of Trajan is 
very splendid—the bassi-relievi sculptured round 
it represent the principal events of that great mon- 
arch’s reign. A statue of St. Peter or St. Paul 
stands upon it, in lieu of the effigy of Trajan; and 
without irreverence to the character of the apos- 
tle, one cannot but regret the change made, at the 
expense of all classical feeling, by popish bigotry. 
The modern city has enough places dedicated to 
God's service,without such infringements of the 
monuments of former days. So inappropriate and 
out of place is it, that the Catholic religion abso- 
lutely looks contemptible in the pantheon; and I 
have turned away with a feeling akin to disgust, 
on seeing the. Host sweep through the streets 
leading to the forum where Cesar once rode 
in his triumphal car. They cannot be recon- 
ciled. 

The squares in Rome are numerous and handsome- 
ly embellished. Inthe centre of the piazza, on the 
Esquiline Hill, is a fountain with colossal figures 
of men helding two horses—one by Phidias, the 
other by Praxiteles. Their history 1 did not 
learn. 


“The Scipies’ tomb contains no ashes now.” 


On the Appian way, about a mile’s distance from 
the city, isa sort of cavern, which was, and is, for 
monuments Jast long, the family cemetery of the 
Scipios. The body of the great hero, Africanus, 
however, was never placed here, but was interred 
most probably at Liternum, where he died. The 
investigation of the inscriptions, is by torch light, 
under ground, and they are illegible enough to 
be very antique, but they are supposed only to 
be copies of the originals which have been re- 
moved. 

As the carriage whirled us rapidly away from 
Rome, | turned rather a melancholy glance upon 
the departing city. She who had once given laws 
to the world, was lying prostrate before me, a 
prey to civil dissensions and tyrannical oppression. 
As the head of the dominions of the Church, she 
has the pain of witnessing her territories hampered 
with foreign troops, suffering under the nefarious 
administration of their affairs, and rising periodi- 
cally in rebellion. Asthe source whence the Catho- 
lic religion emanates, she finds much to flatter her 
pride ; but the recollection of her pristine glory and 
the injury she sustains from the government of her 
hierarchy, must more than counterbalance the 
sickly splendor of the Pontifical See. Which of 
her sons, in a foreign land, now proudly exclaims, 
* Quiris Sum?” 
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MY BOYHOOD. 


Often does faithful memory, 

Recall the scenes of days gone-by ; 
And pleasures past, crowd on the mind, 
When thus it turns its thoughts behind. 


If in youth, a tear dimm’d my eye, 
Or mists of grief obscur’d my sky, 
*T was then that ever pleasing hope, 
Reach'd out to me her telescope. 


Then pleasures lasting, pure and new, 
Were placed before my raptur’d view ; 
And to my eyes, I saw unfur!’d, 

A beautiful and happy world. 


But when forever boyhood’s sun 

Had set, and manhood was begun, 

1 found alas! the world was not 
Such, as my youthful hope had taught. 


Ah! no indeed, for it is rife, 

With malice, hatred and with strife ; 
And there is not in it a joy, 

That is not mix’d with some alloy. 


And happy, yes, thrice happy he, 
Who is from its contentions free, 
And upon whose too youthful breas:, 
Its weighty cares have never press’d. 


Happy was I, when I did roam 

In youth, around my native home ; 
And though I often did eomplain, 
When my kind parents would restrain, 


Yet they did with a watchful eye, 
Survey each tear—each long-drawn sigh, 
And with affection did impart, 

Rich consolation to my heart. 


My spirit then, was free as air, 
Free from destructive grief and care, 
And happiness indeed did shed, 
Its sacred halo ’round my head. 


But these bright scenes could not abide ; 
For time with a resistless tide, 

And rapid rolling stream, pass’d on, 
And boyhood’s joys fled one by one. 


Nottoway, Va. CoRYDon. 





MESSOPOTAMIA AND ASSYRIA.* 


This is No. 157 in the series of the Family Library, by 
these enterprising publishers. The work is well written, 
the subject highly interesting, and the selection of such a 
history for the Family Library, is both wise and judicious. 
On the plains of Shinar, the presumptuous sons of Noah 
were put to confusion, and thence scattered over the face 
of the earth—they were also the scene of the grand exploits 
of the “ Mighty Hunter,” and the culminating point of his 
ambition. Two of the greatest cities that ever adorned the 
ancient world, were watered by the Euphrates and the Ti- 
gris. Nineveh—that “ great city,” and Babylon, the “ glory 
of kingdoms” were there—There Daniel prayed and prophe- 
sied—and there too, did Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
display the might of Divine power. There too, did Cyrus 

* MEssSOPOTAMIA AND ASsyRIA, from the earliest ages to 
the present time ; with illustrations of their natural history. 
By J. Baillie Fraser, Esq., author of an Historical and De- 
scriptive account of Persia, &c.; with a mass of engravings. 


flourish and plant that splendid empire, which, on the field 
of Arbela, was overturned by the Macedonian conqueror. 
Nor have the plains of Messopotamia been less noted as 
the scene of great or grand events: there occurred the ca- 
tastrophe of Cunaxa, and there the indomitable “ten thou- 
sand” displayed their gallantry ; there Crassus perished and 
Mark Anthony retreated ; and there fell the apostate Julian, 
and there also the bold Heraclitus met his changing fortune. 
Events like these, brilliant and various, wonderful and mi- 
raculous, invest the places of their occurrence with deep 
and thrilling interest: these events are faithfully recorded, 
and that interest well kept up in this admirable little volume. 
Students of Theology and those interested in the study of 
the Bible, will find it a valuable acquisition to their libraries. 





AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND ART.* 


In our last, we noticed the first and second parts of this 
valuable and cheap republication, and strongly commended 
it to the favorable consideration of our readers. A “ Par” 
is promised on the Ist and 15th of every month, at the rate 
of 25 cents, till the whole work in the twelve parts be com- 
plete. And the Messrs: Harper, punctual to their promise, 
are issuing them regularly in good print and paper, and re- 
markably free from errors. We observe with pride, the solid 
and useful character of many of the cheap works now issued 
from the press of these extensive publishers. It speaks 
well for the reading community in America. That they 
can afford to publish so voluminous a work as the Ency- 
clopzdia at the very cheap rate of $3, is the surest index 
we can have of its immense circulation. That our readers 
may form just conception of the scope and character of 
this multum in parvo—for it is really a magazine of know- 
ledge—we propose to give a few extracts from time to time 
and as the work is issued. By this means, our friends wil! 
be enabled to judge for themselves, whether or no, we over- 
rate the value of the work. 

We extract from it, under the headings of CoLony and 
CoMMERCE. 

““CoLtony.— Colonies are establishments formed in foreign 
countries by bodies of men who voluntarily emigrate from, or 
are forcibly sent abroad by, their mother country. Various 
motives have, at different periods, led to the formation of 
colonies. Sometimes, as in the case of most of the Greek 
colonies of antiquity, they were formed by citizens driven 
from their native country by the violence of political fac- 
tions ; sometimes, as in the case of the Roman colonies, 
they were formed for the purpose of bridling subjugated pro- 
vinces: the latter, indeed, were a species of camps of mili- 
tary stations, forming, as it were, the advanced posts of 
that mighty army which had its head-quarters at Rome: 
and sometimes, again, as in the case of the Pheenician colo- 
nies, and of most of those established in modern times, 
they have been formed for commercial purposes, or in 
the view of enriching the mother country, by opening new 
markets from which she might, if she chose, exclude fo- 
reigners. 

“The nature of the connection that has existed between 
colonies and their mother countries has been exceedingly 


*An ENcycLopzpia oF Science, LirERATURE AND 
ART: comprising the history, description and scientific prin- 
ciples of every branch of human knowledge ; with the de- 
rivation and definition of all the terms in use : illustrated by 
engravings on wood. General Editor, W. T. Brande, F. R. 
S. L. & E., of her Majesty’s Mint. Professor of Chemis- 





New-York: Harper & Brothers—1842. 
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various. Most of the Greek colonies being founded by 
private adventurers, who received no assistance from the 
government of the parent state, were really independent ; 
the duty which they owed to their metropolis being such 
only as is due to kinsmen and friends, and not that due by 
subjects to their rulers. The Roman colonies, on the other 
hand, being founded by the state for an important political 
purpose, always maintained an intimate connection with, 
and dependence upon, Rome. They formed the great bul- 
warks of the empire ; nor was the conquest of any province 
ever supposed to be completed till colonies had been estab- 
lished in it, and roads had rendered it accessible to the le- 
gions. The colonies established for commercial purposes 
have generally been subjected to such regulations, as were 
deemed most for the advantage of the parent state. Their 
growth has thus in many instances been retarded ; and they 
have been rendered less serviceable to their founders than 
they would have been, had they been treated with greater 
liberality. 

‘The very narrow limits within which this article must 
be compressed make it necessary that we should limit our 
statements to a few remarks, having more particular refer- 
ence to those questions of colonial policy most interesting 
to the English reader. 

“The advantages supposed to result from that monopoly 
of the colony trade, which all modern countries, possessed 
of colonies, have endeavored to enforce, seem to be alto- 
gether imaginary. The ties of kindred, and the identity of 
language, customs and manners, give the merchants of the 
mother country great advantages, and enable them, provided 
their goods be about as cheap as those of others, to supply 
the colonial markets in preference to every one else. But 
all attempts to establish a monopoly in favor of the mother 
country, by prohibiting the importation of the produce of 
other nations into the colony, are necessarily either useless 
or prejudicial, not merely to its interests, but even to those 
of the mother country. If the latter can produce the arti- 
cles required by the colony as cheap or cheaper than others, 
she will command the supply of the colonial markets, with- 
out any interference whatever; and if she cannot do this, 
unless by excluding the cheaper products of others, then it 
is plain the goods sent to the colony can only be produced 
by diverting a portion of the capital and industry of the 
mother country into comparatively disadvantageous chan- 
nels, or into businesses in which she is excelled by others: 
it is plain, too, that no artificial monopolies can be main- 
tained, except in the case of small and easily guarded colo- 
nies. The British merchants have at present the supply of 
by far the greater part of the manufactured goods required 
by her North American possessions; because the goods 
they send to them are generally cheaper than those sent 
there by other parties. But were competitors capable of 
underselling her merchants to appear in the field, they would 

have very little difficulty indeed in depriving them of these 
markets. Cheap goods are sure to make their way through 
every barrier; and the frontier of her North American colo- 
nies is so very extensive, and the impossibility of guard- 
ing it so obvious, that the smallest saving in point of ex- 
pense would occasion the clandestine introduction of pro- 
hibited goods in unlimited quantities. In such a case 
custom-house enactments are good for nothing. All the 
tyrannical regulations and sanguinary punishments of Spain 
and Portugal were unable to prevent their transatlantig pos- 
sessions being deluged with the prohibited commodities of 
Britain, France, and Germany. The ability to supply it 
with comparatively cheap goods is the only means by which 
it is possible to preserve any market. It is this that se- 
cures for England at this moment the same superiority in 
the markets of the United States, that she possessed in 
them when they were her dependencies; and the moment 





market, but, with it, the markets of all our colonies. No- 
thing, therefore, can in reality be more futile than to found 
colonies, or to retain them in a state of unwilling depen- 
dency, in the view of monopolizing their trade. If we can 
undersell others, we shall command their markets with- 
out any sort of interference ; and if we cannot do this, the 
attempt to force upon them comparatively dear goods is 
sure to be defeated: or if, unhappily, it should have a par- 
tial success, it would be injurious alike to the mother coun- 








try and the colony. 

“ A colony might be advantageous, and might contribute 

to increase the wealth of the mother country, if it yielded 

a greater revenue than was required for its government and 

defence ; but this is rarely the case. Most colonies require 

a heavy outlay on their first foundation ; and when they at- 

tain to any considerable importance, all attempts to make 

them contribute directly to increase the income of the 

mother country are very apt to excite discontent, and pro- 
babiy even rebellion: an unfortunate attempt of this sort 

led, in fact, to the American war. To obviate all chance of 
any such disastrous event occurring in future, we have dis- 
tinctly renounced all pretensions to make our colonies con- 
tribute any thing, unless it be towards defraying the expense 
of their local government and militia. All the troops and 
squadrons required for their protection and security are 
furnished gratuitously by England ; and, instead of deriving 
any revenue from our colonial possessions, they cost us 
annually, in time of peace, a direct outlay of about 2,500,0001. 
(Official Account, 18th of August, 1836.) In time of war, 
or when dissatisfaction prevails in any important colony, 
the direct outlay may be twice or three times as great. 

“A colony may, however, be advantageous in a pecu- 
niary point of view, even when it costs the mother country 
a considerable direct outlay, provided it afford great facili- 
ties to individuals for making fortunes, with which to return 
to the mother country. A large sum is annually brought in 
this way into England from India; but our colonial pos- 
sessions are, in this respect, of little advantage. Few, 
comparatively, of those individuals who acquire property 
in the North American colonies return to England ; and but 
few situations under the colonial government give the means 
of acquiring fortunes. 

“If a colony enjoy a natural monopoly of any product or 
article in extensive demand, it is supposed that, by laying 
a heavy duty on its exportation, a considerable advantage 
may be made to accrue to the mother country: but this 
does not really appear to be the case. Ceylon possesses a 
monopoly of the trade in cinnamon; but the enormously 
high duty (3s. per lb.) laid on the article when exported has 
restricted the demand for it to the narrowest limits, and 
reduced its culture, and the revenue derived from it, to a 
comparatively trifling amount. Most of our readers have 
no doubt heard of the immense profits made by the Dutch 
on spices, of which the possession of the Moluccas gave 
them the monopoly. But these high profits were wholly a 
consequence of the limitation of the quantity sold; and to 
prevent a fall of price by an increase of the supply brought 
to market, the Dutch occasionally destroyed a portion of 
the produce! There is no longer, however, so much even 
as the shadow of a doubt that they were heavy losers by 
this oppressive and short-sighted policy. The sales were 
confined to an amount hardly sufficient to employ the capi- 
tal even of a single merchant; and the total sum realized 
by the government is not supposed to have amounted to the 
tenth part of what it would have risen to, had the trade been 
left free, under a moderate duty, 

““ When a nation derives the whole or any considerable 
portion of any important article from abroad, it is necessa- 
rily exposed, especially when the supply comes from one 
or a few foreign countries, to the risk of more or less incon- 





we lose this advantage we shall not merely lose their 


venience, from an interruption of the friendly intercourse 
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subsisting with such countries. When such important arti- | pied only by savages, extends by so doing the empire of 
cles are furnished by a colony, their supply is compara- | civilization to, it may be, an indefinite degree. Such colo- 
tively secure ; and, in such cases, colonial possessions may | ny not only forms a desirable outlet for the redundant or 
be very valuable. At this moment any interruption of the | unemployed population of the mother country, but it forms 
trade between England and the United States would most | a new and rapidly increasing market for its products and 
probably, by interfering with the supply of raw cotton, be | those of other countries. No one can doubt that Europe 
productive of the most calamitous results; and there can | has been signally benefitted by the discovery and civiliza- 
be no doubt that if the whole, or any considerable part of |tion of America; but the advantages thence arising, how 
the supply of cotton, were derived from a colony, it would | great soever, would have been incomparably greater, but 
be an important advantage. This, however, is not the case. | for the various impolitic regulations imposed by the mother 
{t is not improbable but that, at some future period, India | states on their colonies. The British colonies, though fet- 
may yield abundant supplies of cotton ; but at present the | tered in various ways, enjoyed a much greater degree of 
cotton she sends to Europe is neither considerable in amount | freedom than those of any other country; and, in conse- 
nor of good quality. quence, their progress, both before and since the era of 
‘It was long supposed that the West Indian colonies | their independence, has been proportionally rapid. The 
were peculiarly valuable from their furnishing Great Bri- | colonies of Spain, on the other hand, though occupying the 
tain with a secure and abundant supply of sugar, an arti- | finest provinces, had their progress thwarted by the blind 
cle now become a necessary of life, and yielding a very | jealousy and short-sighted rapacity of the mother country, 
large revenue. We doubt, however, whether there was | and were kept as much as possible in a state of pupilage. 
ever any good foundation for such an opinion ; but, whatever | The government was entirely administered by natives of 
may have been the case formerly, there is none now. Su-|Old Spain; the colonists were carefully excluded from 
gar is not produced in one or a few countries only; but | every office of power and emolument ; one colony was pro- 
is a staple product of almost all intertropical regions; and | hibited from trading with another; and had foreigners pre- 
it is now largely produced even in the northern parts of | sumed to settle amongst them, they would have been liable 
Europe. So far, indeed, is it from being true that En- | to capital punishment. 
gland is indebted to her West Indian colonies for abun- 
dant supplies of sugar, that the fact is nearly the re-|off the galling yoke of the mother country, they became, 
verse. Foreign sugar is, and has long been, excluded | from their inexperience in self-government, a prey to all 
from her markets by oppressive discriminating duties ; and | sorts of disorders. It is very questionable, whether her 
were these repealed, and the duties on all sugars placed on | South American colonies were of the least service to Spain ; 
the same level, it is exceedingly doubtful whether she would | and it is, at all events, certain that they have not conferred 
continue to derive any considerable portion of her supplies | either on her or on other countries a tenth part of the bene- 
of sugar from her sugar colonies in the west. fit they would have done, had they been treated with greater 
‘Great stress is frequently laid on the advantage of colo- | liberality, and permitted freely to avail themselves of all 
nies established in unoccupied countries, in affording a field | the advantages of their situation. 
for the ready and beneficial employment of the surplus or| ‘The American war seems to have decided, in so far as 
unemployed population that oecasionally abounds in old | experience can decide any thing, the question as to the po- 
settled and densely peopled countries; neither can there | licy of retaining colonies in a state of dependency that are 
be a doubt that this is of very material importance. But it | determined to govern themselves. No colonies were ever 
is pretty obvious that, having founded a colony, it is unne- | reckoned half so valuable as those which now form the re- 
cessary to retain it in a state of dependence, if it wish to | public of the United States; and it was generally sup- 
become free, to realize the advantage referred to. Labor, | posed, that their emancipation would be decisive of the fate 
in such colonies, is always in great demand, and a regard |of Britain,—that her sun would then set, and forever! 
for their own interests always disposes the colonists to give | But has great Britain really lost anything by that event? 
every fair facility tothe immigration of laborers. Notwith-| Has her trade, her wealth, or her power, been in any de- 
standing the advantages occasionally held out by the British | gree impaired by the independence of the United States? 
government to encourage emigration to her North American | The reverse in distinctly and completely the fact. The no- 
colonies, the great current of emigration has always been | tion that Great Britain could have continued for any length 
directed to the United States ; and, even of the emigrants | of time to retain such rapidly growing countries in a state 
that sail from Great Britain to Canada, scarcely a fourth | of dependence, or that we could have been advantageously 
part remain in the province, but immediately leave it for | united in a federal union with vast regions situated in ano- 
the contiguous states of the Union. It is idle, therefore, to | ther hemisphere, is too wild and extravagant to require ex- 
attempt to excuse the policy of attempting to retain colo-|amination. But notwithstanding its independence, En- 
nies in a state of reluctant dependence on the mother coun- | gland has continued, and will necessarily continue in all 
try, on pretence of their affording a profitable outlet for | time to come, to reap all the advantage she can reasonably 
poor or unemployed persons. The interest of the settlers | claim as founder of this mighty empire in the wilderness. 
will keep this outlet open, and will secure every real ad- | Englishmen will necessarily always command a preference 
vantage that could, in this respect, be derived from the most |in the American markets. And while England is disen- 
complete colonial domination. cumbered of the impossible task and enormous expense 


In consequence their progress was 
very slow ; and when at length they succeeded in throwing 





“ We beg, however, that it may not be supposed, from any 
thing now stated, that we regard the foundation of colonies 
as inexpedient; on the contrary, their establishment has 
been highly advantageous to that, as it has been to most old 
settled countries in all ages. It is not their foundation, pro- 
vided they be placed in proper situations and judiciously 
managed, but to the needless interference with their govern- 
ment, the trammels imposed on their industry, the preven- 
tion of their free intercourse with other people, and the 
attempt to govern them after they are able and determined 
to govern themselves, that we object. A nation that founds 
a eolony in an unoccupied country, or in a country occu- 


attending the government and defence of all but boundless 
countries 3,000 miles distant, her intercourse with them 
grows with their growth ; and she is as much benefitted and 
enriched by them, as she would have been, had they con- 
tinued in the same state of dependency as Australia or the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

‘‘ The previous remarks are not, of course, meant to apply 
to such dependencies as Malta or Gibraltar. These are not 
colonies, but naval stations, necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of British ships of war and merchantmen, and serving 





also as secure depéts for her produce. Every commercial 
and maritime nation that takes a just view of its real inter- 
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ests will always take care to possess itself of some such 
strong-holds. : 

‘‘ Neither are the previous remarks meant to apply to the 
conquest and occupation of foreign countries, in the view 
of increasing national opulence and power. Such policy 
may be either good or bad, according to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances affecting each particular case. Our remarks 
apply only to colonies strictly so called ; that is, to the case 
of foreign territories, peopled principally or wholly by emi- 
grants, or by the descendants of emigrants, from the mother 
country, and not held as a mere military station. 

‘“‘ Sometimes, in order to carry on a trade with a colony, 
it is necessary to give its products peculiar advantages in 
the markets of the mother country; and consequently at 
the expense and to the prejudice of the consumers in the 
latter. We rather think that no small portion of the trade 
of England with the West Indies is forced in this way ; and 
that were the discriminating duties on foreign sugar abol- 
ished, she would derive a considerable part of her supplies 
from other quarters. But whatever may be the case with 
the West India trade, this, at all events, is the case with 
the Canada trade. It employs a large number of ships and 
seamen, and seems to a superficial observer highly valuable. 
In truth and reality, however, it is very much the reverse. 
Two-thirds and more of this trade is forced and fictitious ; 
Originating in the oppressive discriminating duty of 45s. a 
load imposed on timber from the north of Europe, over and 
above what is imposed on that brought from a British set- 
tlement in North America! This obliges her to resort to 
Canada, whence she imports an inferior article at a com- 
paratively high price. The disadvantages of this impolitic 
system are numerous and glaring. To a manufacturing 
country, having a great mercantile and warlike navy, tim- 
ber is indispensable ; and yet, instead of supplying herself 
with it where it may be found best and cheapest, she loads 
the superior and cheaper article with an exorbitant cuty; 
and thus does the most she can to make her houses and 
ships be built and her machinery constructed of what is in- 
ferior and dear! But the mischief does not stophere. By 
refusing to import the timber of the north of Europe, she 
proportionally limits the power of the Russians, Prus- 
sians, Swedes, and Norwegians to buy her manufactured 
goods ; while, by forcing the importation of timber from 
Canada, she withdraws the attention of its inhabitants from 
the most profitable employment they can carry on,—that is, 
from the cultivation of the soil,—and make them waste 
their energies in comparatively disadvantageous pursuits! 
Such, either in a less or a greater degree, is the uniform 
result of all attempts to interfere with the natural order of 
things, and to force a trade, whether with a colony or a fo- 
reign country matters not, that would not otherwise be car- 
ried on. 

“But the existing state of her relations with Canada affords 
other matter for serious, and not very pleasant reflection: 
that colony is not, and never has been, of advantage to 
England. Were the duties on Canada timber reduced to 
the same level as those on Baltic timber, we question 
whether it would be found to possess a single article that 
could be advantageously exported to Great Britain, or that 
she might not buy cheaper and better elsewhere. It no 
doubt affords an outlet for emigrants, and is in so far use- 
ful; but in all other respects its occupation has always 
been, and wil! most probably continue to be, productive of 
little except loss. And even as respects emigration, it is, 
as already explained, by no means clear that the field would 
be at all narrowed by Canada becoming independent, or 
connected with the United States. 

“But useless as Canada has been to England in time 
past, the connection with it will, in all probability, become 
much more onerous in time to come. We shall not stop to 
inquire whether the Canadians have good grounds for the 
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dissatisfaction that prevails so generally amongst them. It 
is enough to know that it exists; and that nothing but the 
presence of a large British army is able to maintain a nomi- 
nal ascendaney in that province. While this state of 
things continues, the prosperity of the colony must be at a 
stand ; emigration to it will cease or be greatly narrowed ; 
and the distresses in which the settlers will be involved 
will give additional strength to the party wishing to break 
off the connection with the mother country. The people 
of Britain would do well to reflect dispassionately on the 
state of the Canadian question. ‘There are not, perhaps, a 
dozen men of sense in the empire, who are not ready to 
admit, that in some ten or twenty years Canada will ve in- 
dependent or be incorporated with the United States. But 
if so, what should be the policy of England in the mean 
time? Is she resolved to maintain an army of 10,000 or 
15,000 men in Canada ?—to expend, directly and indirectly, 
some three or four millions a year in preserving a mere 
nominal ascendancy in a colony, her connection with which 
is really a loss? If such be her determination, it may be 
doubted whether she has profitted much by the dear-bought 
experience afforded by the American war. National pride 
may prevent her relinquishing this costly and barren domi- 
nion ; but good sense, and the most obvious views of expe- 
diency, would seem to suggest the policy of voluntarily 
anticipating what there is every reason to think must in the 
end necessarily happen, and of providing for the indepen- 
dence of Canada under a system of friendly and mutually 
beneficial relations. 

“The explanation given by Dr. Smith in the Wealth of 
Nations (book iv. cap. 7.) of the causes of the rapid growth 
and prosperity of colonies founded in advantageous situa- 
tions, though impugned by Sismondi ( Etudes sur I’ Economie 
Politique, iv. cap. “ Colonies”) and others, seems to be con- 
sistent alike with principle and historical evidence. When 
a colony is founded in an uninhabited or but thinly peopled 
district, each colonist gets a large extent of the best land; 
he has no rent, and but few if any taxes to pay; and being 
able to procure supplies of manufactured articles from the 
mother country, or one equally advanced, he applies all his 
energies to agriculture, which under the circumstances is 
most productive. The demand for labor in such colonies 
is very great; for the high rate of wages, combined with 
the cheapness of the land, speedily changes the laborers 
into landlords, who in their turn become the employers of 
fresh laborers. In consequence, population and wealth 
advance with unusual rapidity; and in some instances, as 
in that of the United States, they have continued for a 
lengthened period to go on doubling every twenty or five- 
and-twenty years ! 

“ But in stating that the facility of obtaining supplies of 
fertile and unoccupied land is the principal cause of the 
rapid progress of new colonies, it is not meant to affirm 
that itis the only cause. An advantageous situation for 
the prosecution of commercial pursuits, and great supe- 
riority in navigation, may enable a colony to advance at its 
outset, though without any considerable extent of territory, 
with even more rapidity than if it enjoyed an unlimited 
command of fertile land. This seems to have been the 
principal cause of the speedy extension of the Greek colo- 
nies in antiquity. The most famous of these, as Syracuse 
and Agrigentum in Sicily, Tarentum and Locri in Italy, and 
Epbesus and Miletus in Asia Minor, were amongst the 
principal emporia of the ancient world. They were all 
sea-port towns: were founded in the most advantageous 
situations for carrying on an extensive commerce, and 
owed, in fact, their wealth and greatness mainly to trade 
and navigation. Owing, however, to the limited extent of 
their territorial acquisitions, a consequence partly of the 
difficulty of subduing the indigenuous population, and partly 
of the neighborhood of other colonies founded by rival 
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states, their power rested on no very broad or solid founda- 
tion ; so that the fall of the capital city and the annihilation 
of the state were all but synonymous, 

“The colonies founded in modern times have been placed 
under very different circumstances. The countries in 
which they were planted were either so very thinly inhabi- 
ted as to be almost deserts, or they were occupied by a 
feeble and inferior race unable to oppose any effectual ob- 
stacle to the diffusion of the colonists; so that the latter 
easily spread themselves over a large extent of country, 
and have had in general more of an agricultural than of a 
commercial character. But while this has given them 
greater strength, it has not, after the difficulties attendant 
on their first establishment were got over, in any degree 
impeded their progress, but the contrary. ‘The most flour- 
ishing of the colonies of antiquity will not bear to be com- 
pared in respect of rapidity of growth, magnitude and 
power, with the United States; and the slower progress 
of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies is not owing to the 
colonists having distributed themselves over a wide extent 
of country, but to the oppressive interference of the mother 
country with their domestic arrangements, and the vexa- 
tious restrictions laid on their intercourse with foreigners. 

“A very great degree of equality prevailed among the 
free settlers in Greek colonies ; and in consequence the 
lands acquired by the colonists were distributed amongst 
them in nearly equal portions. But in modern times it is 
very different. Owing to the vast extent and almost desert 
state of the countries in which they have been principally 
planted, the poorest individuals have generally succeeded 
in acquiring slips of land; while the superior class of colo- 
nists, or those who had influence with the colonial govern- 
ment, or with that of the mother country, frequently suc- 
ceeded in getting grants of vast tracts of land, not in the 
view of cultivating, but of holding them till in consequence 
of the increase of population in the vicinity they had ac- 
quired a considerable value. These large reserves, by in- 
terrupting the communications between different parts of 
the colony, and increasing the difficulty and cost of con- 
veyance, have frequently proved not a little injurious to its 
interests. But there are various ways in which an abuse 
of this sort might be obviated ; and perhaps the best would 
be to apportion the land according to the available capital 
of the settlers, it being stipulated that no individual should 
receive above a certain number of acres, and that it should 
revert back to the public unless certain improvements were 
effected upon it within a specified time after the grant was 
made.” 

“ But not satisfied with attempting to put down an abuse 
of this sort, we are now told that all the difficulties incident 
to colonization have originated in the too great dispersion 
of the colonists ; and that to obviate them, and to ensure to 
all new colonies the acme of prosperity, we have merely 
to compel the colonists to keep close together by exacting 
a high price for the surrounding waste or unoccupied land ; 
in other words, by making the colony as like an old settled 
country as possible! Perhaps such a crude project was 
hardly worth notice. If, on the one hand, the price set on 
the waste land were inconsiderable, it would not prevent 
the purchase of large tracts of land on speculation, and the 
entailing on the colony all the disadvantages that have re- 
sulted from the making of injudicious grants ; and if, on 
the other hand, the price demanded for the land were pretty 
high, it would go far to oppose an insuperable obstacle to 
the progress of the colony. Rich men do not leave their 
native country to expose themselves to the inconveniences 
and hardships attending the establishment of new settle- 
ments in the wilderness. This, if it be done at all, must 
be done in time to come as in time past, by individuals in 
straitened circumstances, and anxious to improve their for- 
tunes. But to exact a high or considerable price for land 
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from such persons would, by sweeping away the whole or 
a considerable portion of their capital, deprive them of the 
means of clearing and cultivating the land, and propor- 
tionally retard their progress and that of the colony. The 
plan of letting lands by fine is admitted by every one, who 
knows any thing of agriculture, to be one of the worst that 
can be devised ; and this colonization project is bottomed 
on the same principle, and will no doubt be as pernicious. 

“It is said that in consequence of the exaction of a price 
for the land, and the concentration of the colonists, their 
employments, being more combined and divided, will be 
prosecuted with a great deal more success than at present. 
All this, however, proceeds on the false and exploded as- 
sumption that the colonists are not, like other individuals, 
the best judges of what is for their own advantage. Dr. 
Smith says truly, that it is the highest impertinence for 
kings and ministers to attempt to direct private people how 
they should employ their capitals. But it is, if possible, a 
still greater impertinence to attempt to direct them where 
they shall employ them. A regard to their own interest 
will draw people sufficiently together ; and to enact regula- 
tions in the view of concentrating them still more, is in 
every respect as contradictory and absurd as it would be 
to set about increasing the public wealth by regulating the 
sort of employments to be carried on, and the countries 
with which, and the commodities in which, to deal. 

“We have already sufficiently explained the principal 
cause of the rapid progress made by some of the Greek 
colonies ; it should, however, be borne in mind that these 
colonies had great numbers of slaves, who carried on most 
part of the more common employments. Hence, in Syra- 
cuse or Tarentum, every rich individual might have as 
many obsequious servants as he pleased, and all sorts of 
luxurious accommodations were to be had in the greatest 
profusion. But in those modern colonies where slavery 
is abolished, the different ranks and orders of men are 
more nearly assimilated, less by the depression of the rich 
than by the elevation of the poor. What is wanted in re- 
finement and attention is far more than compensated by 
the well-being and comfort of the lower classes. 

“It is a part of this new project, on the supposed excel- 
lence of which much stress is laid, that the sums got by 
the sale of lands in the colony are to be expended in defray- 
ing the expense attending the conveyance thither of labo- 
rers. This isa species of bait held out to tempt capital- 
ists to buy land, by making them believe that though land 
be artificially dear, labor will be artificially cheap, and that 
on the whole they will be very well off! This, however, is 
merely attempting to repair an injury done the capitalists, 
by inflicting a still more serious injury on the laborers. In 
a colony where a large portion of the capital is swallowed 
up in the purchase of land, the demand for labor must be 
comparatively limited; and this limited market is to be 
glutted by throwing upon it crowds of paupers transported 
gratis from England! We say crowds of paupers ; for few 
laborers, aware of the facts of the case, who can afford to 
pay for a passage to the United States, will voluntarily go 
to a colony where land is to be artificially raised to a high 
price, and labor artificially reduced. The whole scheme 
seems, in fact, to be little else than a tissue of delusions 
and contradictions, and it says little for the discernment 
of the public that it should have attracted any notice. 

[tis true that the Americans sel] their unoccupied lands ; 
but they sell the richest and finest lands in the valley of 
the Mississippi at $lian acre, whereas Great Britain 
exacts 5s an acre for the worst land at the antipodes, or in 
that terra incognita called Southern Australia! If these 
regulations be intended to divert the current of voluntary 
emigration from her own colonies to the United States, 
they do honor to the sagacity of those by whom they were 
contrived, and there is not a word to be said against them : 
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but in all other respects they seem to be as impolitic and 
absurd as can well be imagined.” 

“ CommeErce, is the exchange of one sort of produce or 
service for some other sort of produce or service. 

“ Exchanges of this description have their rise in the na- 


ture of man and the circumstances under which he is | 


placed, and their origin is coeval with the formation of so- 
ciety. The varying powers and dispositions of different 
individuals dispose them to engage in preference in particu- 
lar occupations; and in the end every one finds it for his 
advantage to confine himself wholly or principally to some 
one employment, and to barter or exchange such portions 
of his produce as exceed his own demand, for such por- 
tions of the peculiar produce of others as he is desirous to 
obtain and they are disposed to part with. The division 
and combination of employments is carried to some extent 
in the rudest societies, and it is carried to a Very great ex- 
tent in those that are most improved; but to whatever ex- 
tent it may be carried, commerce must be equally advanced. 
The division of employments could not exist without com- 
merce, nor commerce without the division of employments: 
they mutually act and react upon each other. Every new 
subdivision of employments occasions a greater extension 
of commerce ; and the latter cannot be extended without 
contributing to the better division and combination of the 
former. 

“In rude societies, the principal business of commerce, or 
the exchange of one sort of commodities for some other 
sort, is carried on by those who produce them. Individuals 
having more of any article than is required for their own 
use endeavor to find out others in want of it, and who at 
the same time possess something that they would like to 
have. But the difficulties and inconveniences inseparable 
from a commercial intercourse carried on in this way are 
so obvious as hardly to require being pointed out. Were 
there no merchants or dealers, a farmer, for example, who 
had a quantity of wheat or wool to dispose of, would be 
obliged to seek out those who wanted these commodities, 
and to seil them in such portions as might suit them; and 
having done this, he would next be forced to send to, per- 
haps, twenty different and distant places, before he suc- 
ceeded in supplying himself with the various articles he 
might wish to buy. His attention would thus be perpetu- 
ally diverted from the business of his farm; and while the 


difficulty of exchanging his own produce for that of others’ 


would prevent him from acquiring a taste for improved ac- 
commodations, it would tempt him to endeavor to supply 
most things that were essential by his own labor and that 
of his family ; so that the division of employments would 
be confined within the narrowest limits. The wish to ob- 
viate such inconveniences has given rise to a distinct mer- 
cantile class. Without employing themselves in any sort 
of production, merchants or dealers render the greatest as- 
sistance to the producers; they collect and distribute all 
sorts of commodities they buy of the farmers and manu- 
facturers the things they have to sell ; and bringing together 
every variety of useful and desirable articles in shops and 
warehouses, individuals are able, without difficulty or loss 
of time, to supply themselves with whatever they want. 
Continuity is in consequence given to all the operations of 
industry ; for, as every one knows before hand where he 
may dispose to the best advantage of all that he has to sell, 
and obtain all that he wishes to buy, an uninterrupted mo- 
tion is given to the plough and the loom. Satisfied that 
they will have no difficulty about finding merchants for their 
produce, agriculturists and manufacturers think only how 





while the progress of invention is thus immeasurably ac- 
celerated, those who carry on particular businesses acquire 
that peculiar dexterity and slight of hand so astonishing to 
those who live in places where the division of labor is but 
imperfectly established. Facility of exchange is, in truth, 
the vivifying principle, the very soul of industry; and no 
interruption is ever given to it without producing the most 
ruinous consequences. 

“The merchants or dealers, collect their goods in dif- 
ferent places in the least expensive manner; and by carry- 
ing them in large quantities at a time they can afford to 
supply their customers at a cheaper rate than the latter 
could supply themselves. Not only, therefore, do they, by 
enabling every employment to be carried on without inter- 
ruption, and the divisions of labor to be perfected, add 
prodigiously to the powers of industry, and, by consequence, 
to the wealth of the community, but they also promote the 
convenience of every one, and reduce the cost of mer- 
chandising to the lowest limit. According as commerce is 
extended, each particular business becomes better under- 
stood, better cultivated, and carried on in the best and 
cheapest method: where it is far advanced, the whole so- 
ciety is firmly linked together; every man is indebted to 
every other man for a portion of his necessaries, conve- 
niences, and enjoyments ; every thing is mutual, and recip- 
rocal; and a large country becomes in effect, from the inti- 
mate correspondence kept up through the medium of the 
mercantile class, like a large city. 

“The annihilation of the class of traders would deprive 
society of all these advantages. The difficulties that would 
then be experienced in selling and buying would oblige 
every one to attempt, in so far as possible, directly to sup- 
ply his own wants; the division of employments would be 
contracted on all sides, and Great Britain would gradually 
relapse into a state little, if at all, superior to its state at 
the Norman conquest. 

“The celebrated Italian economist, the Count di Verri, 
has defined commerce to be the conveyance of commodities 
from place to place (transporto delle mercanzie da un luogo a 
luogo.) This definition has been adopted by M. Say, who 
contends that commerce does not consist in exchanges, but 
in bringing commodities withia reach of the consumers (il 
consiste essentiellement a placer un produit @ la portte de ses 
consommateurs). But this is plainly to confound the means 
with the end; the preparations for an exchange with the 
exchange itself. The conveyance of commodities from 
place to place is necessary to enable commerce to be car- 
ried on; but unless they be conveyed in the view of being 
sold or exchanged for other commodities, and unless that 
exchange actually take place, there is no room or ground 
for considering the conveyance in the light of a commercial 
operation. It is obvious, too, that though the Count di Ver- 
ri’s definition were not erroneous in this respect, it is not 
sufficiently comprehensive. Suppose that a hat manufac- 
tory is established in Regent street, and that a shop is at- 
tached to it, where the hats are sold; no one doubts that 
those employed in this shop are engaged in a commercial 
undertaking, and yet they have nothing to do with the car- 
riage of commodities. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
particular sort of commerce carried on, whether the com- 
modities have been brought from a distance or produced on 
the spot, its object and end is an exchange ; when this end 
is not attained, no act of commerce can be said to have 
taken place. 

“The erroneous definition of commerce which M. Say 
has adopted has hindered him from rightly appreciating its 


they may improve and perfect their respective businesses. | jnfluence. ‘In commerce,’ says he, ‘there is a genuine 
Their attention, no longer dissipated upon a variety of ob-| production, because there is a modification productive of 
jects, is fixed upon one only. It becomes the object of) utility and value. The merchant, after buying a com- 


every individual to find out machines and processes for | modity at its current price, sells it again at its current price ; 
facilitating the separate task in which he is engaged ; and but the last price is greater than the former, because the 
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merchant has brought the commodity into a situation which 
has really augmented its price, and the society is enriched 
by this augmentation.’ (Cours d’ Economie Politique, t. ii. p. 
213.) But though this be true, it is not the whole truth, 
nor even the greater part of it. Suppose that a hat-maker 
and a shoe-maker Jive in contiguous houses ; if the one ex- 
change his hats for the other’s shoes, society will not cer- 
tainly gain much by the change in the locality of the com- 
modities, but it will notwithstanding be materially benefitted 
by the transaction ; for, in consequence of the exchange, 
each tradesman will be able to confine himself to his own 
business: the hat-maker will not be obliged to waste his 
time in clumsy attempts to make his own shoes, nor will 
the shoe-maker be compelled to make his own hat. It is in 
this that the peculiar advantage of commerce consists. 
What an individual gives for anything is, speaking gene- 
rally, the fair equivalent of what he gets. But the facility 
of exchanging allows every onc, as has been already seen, 
to apply his entire time and energies to some one depatt- 
ment ; and in this way occasions the production of an in- 
comparably greater quantity of all sorts of wealth than it 
would otherwise be possible to produce. 

“The mercantile class has been divided into two leading 
classes,—the wholesale dealers and the retail dealers. This 
division, like the divisions in other employments, has grown 
out of a sense of its utility. ‘The wholesale merchants buy 
the goods at first hand of the producers ; but instead of dis- 
posing of them to the consumers, they generally sell them 
to the retailers or shopkeepers, by whom they are retailed 
or distributed to the public in such quantities and in such 
a way a3 is most suitable for them. The interest of all 
parties is consulted by this division. Had the wholesale 
dealers attempted also to retail their goods, they could not 
have given that undivided attention to any part of their bu- 
siness so necessary to ensure its success. A retailer should 
be constantly at his shop; not merely that he may attend to 
the orders daily sent to him, but that he may learn all that 
transpires with respect to the situation of his customers, 
their wants, and their circumstances. But wholesale deal- 
ers being obliged to attend to what is going on in different 
and distant quarters, cannot give this minute attention to 
what happens in their immediate vicinity ; and though they 
could, the capital required to carry on a wholesale business 
would not be sufficient for that purpose, were the business 
of retailing joined to it. Were there only one class of 
merchants, the capital and the number of individuals em- 
ployed in commercial undertakings would not probably be 
less than at present; but the merchant, being obliged to 
apply himself principally to one department, would have 
to leave the chief share of the other to servants; a change 
which, as every one knows, would be productive of the most 
mischievous consequences. 

** There can, therefore, be no doubt that the separation in 
question has been highly advantageous. The classes of 
merchants, like those of artificers, are mutually serviceable 
to each other and to the public. Without this subdivision, 
commerce would have been impeded in its operations ; par- 
ticular branches of it would have been comparatively ne- 
glected ; nor would any branch have been carried on with 
the same economy and attention with which all are now 
conducted. 

“In a highly civilized country like Great Britain, the 
trade in every commodity in considerable demand, as corn, 
sugur, tea, timber, &c., affords employment for a separate 
class of traders. But for all purposes of general inquiry, 
it is sufficient to consider commerce under three heads, 
viz:—1l. The Home trade, or that carried on between indi- 
viduals of the same country ; 2. Foreign trade, or that car- 
ried on between individuals of different countries; and, 3. 


tants of any particular country and its colonists. We sub- 
join a few remarks upon each of these heads. 

“J. Home Trade.—it has been already seen that the vary- 
ing capacities and dispositions of different individuals occa- 
sion the introduction of a division of employments, and the 
practice of exchange or barter. But the external circum. 
stances under which different individuals are placed vary 
still more than their natural powers or tastes. One set 
inhabit a rich fertile plain, suitable for the growth of corn 
and other culmiferous crops. Another set inhabit a moun- 
tainous district, the soil of which is comparatively sterile, 
but which is well fitted for rearing cattle; another set are 
planted upon the margin of a river, or arm of the sea, abound- 
ing in every facility for carrying on the business of fishing; 
andsoon. Now itis so obvious, that though the individuals 
belonging to any particular district had not established a 
division of labor amongst themselves, it would be highly 
for their advantage to establish one with those occnpying 
other districts; the productions of which are materially dif- 
ferent. When the inhabitants of Newcastle (Eng.) apply 
themselves principally to the coal trade, those of Essex to 
the raising of wheat, and those of the highlands of Scot- 
land to the raising of cattle and wool, each set avail them- 
selves, in carrying on their employments, of the peculiar 
powers of production conferred by Providence on the dis- 
tricts they occupy; and by exchanging such portions of 
their produce as exceed their own consumption, for the sur- 
plus articles raised by others, their wealth and that of every 
one else, is immeasurably increased. Itis in this territorial 
division of labor, as it has been happily designated by Colo- 
nel Torrens, that the main advantage of commerce consists. 
In commercial countries, each individual may not only en- 
ter at pleasure, on such pursuits as he deems most advanta- 
geous, but the entire population of districts and provinces 
are enabied to turn their energies into those channels in 
which they are sure to receive the greatest assistance from 
natural powers. Suppose England were divided into sepa- 
rate parishes, or even counties, surrounded respectively by 
Bishop Berkeley’s wall of brass, and having no intercourse 
with each other, in what a miserable situation would they 
be! Instead of 1,500,000, London could not under such 
circumstances contain 15,000 inhabitants ; and these would 
be exposed to numberless privations of which we have not 
the slightest idea. Unless the territorial division of labor 
were carried to some extent, the division of employments 
amongst individuals occupying the same district, could be 
but very imperfectly established, and would be of compa- 
ratively little use. It is only when one is able both to 
gratify his taste and to avail himself of the varying capa- 
cities of production given to different districts that the be- 
nefits of commerce can be fully appreciated, and that it be- 
comes the most copious source of wealth as well as the 
most powerful engine of civilization. 

“*With the benefits of commerce,’ says an eloquent 
writer, ‘ora ready exchange of commodities, every indi- 
vidual is enabled to avail himself to the utmost of the pe- 
culiar advantage of his place; to work on the peculiar 
materials with which nature has furnished him; to humor 
his genius or disposition, and betake himself to the task in 
which he is peculiarly qualified to succeed. The inhabi- 
tant of the mountain may betake himself to the culture of 
his woods, and the manufacture of his timber; the owner 
of pasture lands may betake himself to the care of his herds ; 
the owner of the clay pit to the manufacture of his pottery ; 
and the husbandman to the culture of his fields, or the 
rearing of his cattle ; and any one commodity, however it 
may form but a small part in the whole accommodations of 
human life, may, under the facilities of commerce, find 4 
market in which it may be exchanged for what will procure 
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article immediately fit to supply his own necessities, may 
obtain the possession of allthat he wants. And commerce, 
in which it appears that commodities are merely exchanged, 
and nothing produced, is nevertheless, in its effects, very 
productive; because it ministers an encouragement and 
facility to every artist in multiplying the productions of his 
own art, thus adding greatly to the mass of wealth in the 
world, in being the occasion that much is produced.’— 
(Ferguson's Principles of Moral and Political Science, vol. ii. 
p. 424.) 

“II. Foreign Trade.—The trade carried on between indi- 
viduals of different countries is founded on precisely the 
same circumstances—the difference of soil, climate, and 
productions, on which is founded the trade between differ- 
ent districts of the same country. One country, like one 
district, is peculiarly fitted for the growth of corn, another 
for the cultivation of the grape; a third abounds in mine- 
rals; a fourth has inexhaustible forests; and so forth:— 


‘Hic segetes, illic veniunt felicius uvz, 

Arborei fe tus alibi, atque injussa virescunt 
Gramina. Nonne vides, croceos ut Tmolus odores, 
India mittit ebur, molles sua thura Sabai? 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum, virosaque Pontus 
Castorea, Fliadum palmas Epiros equarum ? 
Continuo has leges zternaque federa certis 
Imposuit natura locis.— Geor. lib. i. lin. 54.’ 


“Providence, by thus distributing the various articles 
suitable for the accommodation and comfort of man in dif. 
ferent countries, has evidently provided for their mutual 
intercourse. In this respect, indeed, foreign trade is of far 
more importance than the home trade. There is infinitely 
less difference between the products of the various districts 
of the most extensive country, than there is between the 
products of different and distant countries ; and the estab- 
lishment of a territorial division of labor amongst the latter 
must therefore be proportionally advantageous. 

“**As the same country is rendered richer by the trade of 
one province with another ; as its labor becomes thus infi- 
nitely more divided, and more productive than it could 
otherwise have been; and as the mutual interchange of all 
those commodities which one province has and another 
wants multiplies the comforts and accommodation of the 
whole, and the country becomes thus, in a wonderful degree, 
more opulent and more happy; so the same beautiful train 
of consequences is observable in the world at large,—that 
vast empire, of which the different kingdoms may be re- 
garded as the provinces. In this magnificent empire, one 
province is favorable to the production of one species of 
produce, and another province to another. By their mu- 
tual intercourse, mankind are enabled to distribute their 
labor as best fits the genius of each particular country and 
people. The industry of the whole is thus rendered incom- 
parably more productive ; and every species of necessary, 
useful and agreeable accommodation is obtained in much 
greater abundance and with infinitely less expense.’— 
( Mills’ Commerce Defended, p. 38.) 

‘But to enable the advantages of foreign commerce to be 
rightly appreciated, it will be proper to consider it under 
the following heads :—viz. 1. Its influence in supplying us 
with useful and desirable articles, of which we should 
otherwise be wholly destitute ; 2. Its influence in multiply- 
ing and cheapening the peculiar productions of our own 
country; 3. Its influence in making us acquainted with 
foreign discoveries and inventions, and in exciting inven- 
tion by means of competition and example; and, 4. Its in- 
direct influence upon industry, by increasing the sources 
of enjoyment. 

“1. With respect to the first of these influences, or the 
effect of commerce in furnishing every people with com- 
modities not otherwise attainable, it is too obvious and 








striking to require any lengthened illustrations. Great 
Britain is as abundantly supplied with native products as 
most countries ; and yet any one who reflects for a moment 
on the nature and variety of the articles we import from 
abroad, must be satisfied that we are indebted to trade for 
a very large part of our superior accommodations. ‘Tea, 
sugar, coffee, wine and spices ; silk and cotton, the mate- 
rials of our most extensive manufactories ; gold and silver ; 
and an endless variety of other highly important articles, 
are sent to us by foreigners. And were the importation 
put an end to, what a prodigious deduction would be made, 
not from our comforts and enjoyments merely, but also 
from our means of supporting and employing laborers! If 
foreign commerce did nothing more than supply us with so 
many new products, it would be very difficult to ovetrrate 
its value and importance. 

“2. But such is the bhenificent influence of commerce, 
that while it supplies an endless variety of new produc- 
tions, it multiplies and cheapens those that are peculiar to 
every country. It does this, by enabling each separate 
people to employ themselves, in preference, in those de- 
partments in which they enjoy some natural or acquired 
advantage, and by opening the markets of the world to 
their productions. When the demand for a commodity is 
confined to a particular country, as soon as it is supplied 
improvement is ata stand. The subdivision and combi- 
nation of employments is, in fact, always dependent upon 
and regulated by the extent of the market. Dr. Smith has 
shown, that by making a proper distribution of labor among 
ten workmen, in a pin manufactory, 48,000 pins might be 
produced in a day ; and since his time the number has been 
nearly doubled. But had the demand not been sufficient to 
take off this quantity of pins, the divisions and improve- 
ments in question could not have been made ; and the price 
of pins would in consequence have been comparatively 
high. This principle holds universally. The most impor- 
tant manufacture carried on in Great Britain—that of cot- 
ton—is entirely the result of commerce. Supposing, how- 
ever, that cotton wool had heen a native product, we could 
never have made such astonishing advances in the manu- 
facture had we been denied access to foreign markets. 
Notwithstanding the splendid discoveries in the machinery, 
and the perfection to which every department of the trade 
has been brought, the vast extent of the market has pre- 
vented its being glutted, and has stimulated ovr manufac- 
turers and artizans to persevere with unabated ardor in the 
career of improvement. Our cotton mills have been con- 
structed, not that they might supply the limited demand of 
Great Britain, but that they might supply the demand of 
the whole world. And in consequence of the extraordinary 
subdivision of labor, and the scope given to the employ- 
ment and improvement of machinery by the unlimited ex- 
tent of the market, the price of cottons has been reduced 
to less, probably, than a fourth part of what it would have 
been had they met with no outlet in foreign countries. The 
hardware, woollen, leather and other manufactures, exhibit 
similar results, The access their products have had to 
other markets has led to important improvements in their 
production ; so that, as was previously stated, commerce 
not only supplies us with a vast variety of new and desira- 
ble articles, but it also @peapens the staple productions of 
the country, and renders them more easily attainable by the 
great mass of people. 

“3. The influence of commerce in making the people of 
each country acquainted with foreign inventions and dis- 
coveries, and in stimulating ingenuity by bringing them into 
competition with strangers, is obvious and powerful. It 
distributes the gifts of science und art, as well as those of 
nature. It is the great engine by which the blessings of 
civilization are diffused throughout the world, the inter- 
course to which it gives rise making every one acquainted 
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with the processes carried on and the inventions made in, still further the boundaries of science, and increasing their 
the remotest corners of the globe. Were any considerable | comenand over luxuries and enjoyments. The remark of 
improvement made in any important art either in China or | the Abbé Mably is as true as it is forcibly expressed :— 
Peru, it would be very speedily understood and practised |‘ N’est on vue riche? On veut étre grand. Nest on que 
in England. It is no longer possible to monopolize an in-| grand? On veut étre plus riche. Est on et riche et grand? 
vention. The intimate communication that now exists | On veut étre-plus riche et plus grand encore.’ (CiZuvres, t. iv. 
amongst nations renders any important discovery, wherever |p. 76.) 
it may be made a common benefit. The ingenious machine! ‘ Withoutcommerce this progress would never be realized. 
invented by Mr. Eli Whitney, of the United States, for |The commodities possessed by particular nations are bat 
separating eotton wool from the pod, has been quite as ad-| few, and may be obtained by comparatively little labor. 
vantageous to the English as to the Americans, and the | Generally speaking, a man may easily supply himself with 
inventions of Watt and Arkwright have added to the com- ‘corn, cloth, and beer; and if the utmost exertions of inge- 
forts of the inhabitants of Siberia and Brazil, as well as of | nuity and the most laborous efforts of industry could only 
England. The genuine commercial spirit is destructive of | furnish additional quantities of those articles, they would 
all sorts of monopolies. It enables every separate country | very soon cease to be made. Men do not practise industry 
to profit by the peculiar natural powers and acquired skill | and economy for their own sakes, but for the advantages 
of all the others; while on the other hand, it communi-| that result from them; and the more, consequently, that 
cates to them whatever advantages it may enjoy. Every | these advantages are multiplied, that is, the greater the 
nation is thus intimately associated with its neighbors. | variety of wants they are made to supply, and of gratifica- 
Their produets, their arts, and their sciences, are recipro- | tions they are made to command, the greater will be the 
cally communicated ; and the emulation that is thus ex-| energy displayed in their prosecution. ‘ Le travail de la 
cited and kept up, forees routine to give place to invention, | faim,’ as Raynal has well observed, ‘ et toujours borné comme 
and inspires every people with zeal to undertake, and per- | elle ; mais le travail de [ambition croit avec ce vice (vertu?) 
severance to overcome, the most formidable tasks. It is | méme.’ 
not possible to form any accurate notions as to what would| =‘ And hence the true way to render a people industrious is 
have been our state at this moment, had we been confined to endeavor to inspire them with a taste for the luxuries 
within our own little world, and deprived of all intercourse | and enjoyments of civilized life ; and this will be always 
with foreigners. We know, however, that the most impor- | most easily done by giving every facility to the cultivation 
tant arts, such as printing, glass-making, paper-making, | of foreign commerce. The number of new articles, or in 
&c., have been imported from abroad, No doubt we might | other words, of new motives to stimulate, and new products 
have invented some of these ourselves ; but there is not the | with which to reward the patient hand of industry, is then 
shadow of a ground for supposing that we should have in- | prodigiously augmented. The home producers exert them- 
vented them all; and without foreign example and compe- selves to increase their supplies of disposable articles, that 
tition, we could hardly have carried any of them beyond the | they may exchange them for those of other countries and 
merest rudiments. climates; and the merchant, finding a ready demand for 
«4, The influence of commerce upon industry, by its in- | such articles, is stimulated to import a greater variety, to 
ereasing the number of desirable articles, though not quite | find out cheaper markets, and thus constantly to apply new 
so obvious, perhaps, as the influences already specified, is | incentives to the vanity and ambition, and consequently to 
not less powerful and salutary. Industry is in no respect| the industry of his customers. Every power of the mind 
different from the other virtues, and it were idle to expect | and body is thus called into action; and the passion for 
it should be strongly manifested where it docs not bring | foreign commodities—a passion which some shallow moral- 
along with it a corresponding reward. In the early stages | ists have ignorantly censured—becomes one of the most 
of society, before artificial wants have been introduced, | efficient causes of industry, wealth, and civilization. 
and men are satisfied if they can avert the attacks of hun-| “IV. Colony Trade.—For some remarks on this head, the 
ger, and procure an inadequate defence against the cold, | reader is referred to the article CoLoniEs. 
industry is confined within the narrowest limits; and pro-| ‘ Principle and Influence of Restrictions on Commerce.— 
vided the mildness of the climate renders clothing and | The commercial intercourse carried on between the inhabi- 
lodging of little importance, and the earth spontaneously | tants of different districts of the same country, and those 
pours forth an abundant supvly of fruits, the inhabitants | of different countries, is founded on the principle which 
are immersed in sloth, and seem to place their highest enjoy- | prompts each member of the same family, or each inhabi- 
ment in being free from occupation. Sir William Temple, | tant of the same village, to apply himself to some one bu- 
Mr. Hume, and some other sagacious inquirers into the|siness. It would therefore seem that that freedom of com- 
progress of society, have been struck with this circum-| merce which is universally admitted to be productive of 
stance, and have justly remarked that those nations that | the most beneficial consequences when established between 
have labored under the greatest national disadvantages have | the occupants of different districts of the same country 
made the most rapid advances in industry. must be equally beneficial when established between those 
“But in civilized and commercial societies, new pro-| of different countries. It appears to be generally believed, 
ducts and new modes of enjoyment, brought from abroad, | that to occasion a commercial intercourse, nothing more is 
or invented at home, stimulate the inhabitants to continued | necessary then to remove such legal or physical obstacles 
exertions. ‘Their acquired tastes and the wants which|as may interpose to prevent it. But this is not by any 
civilization introduces, and custom and example render| means enough. A of Yorkshire does not sell to or buy 
universal, become infinitely more numerous, and as urgent | from B of Kent, merely because there is nothing to hinder 
as the tastes or wants of those that are less advanced. | him from doing so ; he must further helieve that his interest 
The passion for luxuries, conveniences, and enjoyments, | will be promoted by the transaction: unless he do this, the 
when once excited, becomes quite illimitable. The gratifi- | utmost facility of exchanging will be offered to him in vain ; 
cation of one desire leads immediately to the formation of | nor will the finest roads or the speediest conveyances ocva- 
another. ‘ The natural flights of the human mind are not | sion the least intercourse. We neither buy nor sell for the 
from pleasure to pleasure, but from hope to hope.’ The | mere pleasure of the thing. We do so only when we be- 
happiness of a civilized nation is not placed in indolence | lieve it will be a means of promoting some end, of procur- 
or enjoyment, but in continued exertion; in divising new | ing some peculiar advantage for ourselves, that we could 
contrivances to overcome new difficulties; in extending ' not so easily procure in any other way. If any one sup- 
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posed he could better attain his object in entering upon a| 
commercial transaction with some particular individual by 

entering upon a similar transaction with some one else, or by 

any othes means, he would most certainly decline engaging 

init. We may, and often do, make a false estimate of what 

is for our advantage; but its promotion is the mainspring 

of our actions; and it is it, and it only, that we have in 

view when we buy of a particular individual, or resort toa 

particular market, in preference to others. 

“Unless therefore it could be satisfactorily established 
that princes and rulers have a better understanding of what 
has a tendency to promote the wealth and industry of their 
subjects than themselves, it is difficult to see on what 
ground any restriction on the freedom of commerce is to be 
vindicated. The person who buys French wine or Polish 
corn, does so only that he may benefit himself; and the fair 
presumption is that he does what is right. Human reason 
is, no doubt, limited and fallible; we are often swayed by 
prejudice, and are apt to be deceived by appearances. 
Still, however, it is certain that the desire to promote our 
own purposes contributes far more than any thing else to 
render us clear-siglited and sagacious. ‘ Nul sentiment dans 
Vhomme,’ says M. Say, ‘ ne tient son intelligence eveillée autant 
que Vinterét personnel. Il donne de l'esprit aux plus simples.” 
‘The principle, that individuals are, speaking generally, the 
best judges of what is most beneficial for themselves, is 
universally admitted to be the only one that can be safely 
acted upon. No writer of authority has latterly ventured 
to maintain the exploded and untenable doctrine, that go- 
vernments may advantageously interfere to regulate the pur- 
suits of their subjects. It is their duty to preserve order, 
to prevent one from injuring another; to maintain, in short, 
the equal rights and privileges of all. But it is not possi- 
ble for them to go one step further, without receding from 
the principle of non-interference, and laying themselves 
open to the charge of acting partially by some, and unjustly 
by others. 

““*The statesman,’ says Dr. Smith, ‘who should attempt 
to direct private people in what manner they ought to em- 
ploy their capitals, would not only load himself with a most 
unnecessary attention, but assume an authority which could | 
safely be trusted not only to no single person, but to no) 
council or senate whatever, and which would nowhere be | 
so dangerous as in the hands of a man who had folly and | 
presumption enough to fancy himself fit to exercise it.’ 
( Wealth of Nations, p. 200. . 

“‘In every discussion as to any point of public economy, 
it is essential to bear in mind that the legislature abandons 
its duty, or rather acts in direct opposition to it, the mo- 
ment it begins to legislate in the view of promoting the in- 
terest of particular classes. The question never ought to 
be, whether any proposed measure or regulation has a 
tendency to benefit agriculturists, manufacturers, or mer- 
chants ; but whether its tendency be to benefit the public. 
Certain individuals or classes may be benefitted by what is 
prejudicial to others; but it would be a contradiction to 
contend that a system of policy which enriches A by im- 
poverishing B can be publicly advantageous ; and it is upon 
this latter consideration that the attention of the legislature 
should always be fixed. Whatever has any tendency to 
increase the security of property, to perfect the divisions 
of labor, to stimulate industry and ingenuity, and to in- 
crease the wealth and comforts of all classes, deserves the 
encouragement of government. But when it goes further, 
and interferes to prohibit individuals from carrying on cer-| 
tain branches of trade that others may be promoted, it arro- | 
gates to itself that authority the assumption of which is! 
80 justly censured by Smith. Such prohibition is, in fact, 
quite subversive of the right of private property; for that 
right is violated, not merely when a man is unjustly de- 
prived of any part of his fortune, but also when he is pre- 








vented from disposing of it in any way, not hurtful to others, 
he may think fit. 

“It does net therefore appear, considering this question 
on general grounds, that there is so much as the shadow of 
a foundation for those commercial restrictions that make so 
prominent a figure in the policy of all modern nations. If 
it could be shown that statesmen and ministers were the 
best judges of the means by which those subject to their 
authority might improve their condition, the case would be 
different. But no such pretension is set up, and, if it were, 
it would be universally scouted. We may safely leave the 
conduct of individuals to be determined by their own pru- 
dence and sagacity. They act under the most serious re- 
sponsibility ; and we have the best attainable security, the 
plain and obvious interest of the parties, that they will, in 
the peculiar circumstances under which they are placed, 
follow that course which is most advantageous for them- 
selves, or, in other words, forthe community. Al] systems 
of policy that would regulate the pursuits of private per- 
sons according to the views of government must be arbi- 
trary and violent in their nature, and any attempt to act 
upon them could not fail to be productive of the most mis- 
chievous consequences. A wise government will confine 
its efforts to the maintenance of that order of things which 
nature has established. It will not mix itself up with the 


affairs of its subjects, but will leave them to pursue their 


own interest in their own way; to bring their industry and 
capital into the freest competition with those of others ; 
and will interpose only when they swerve from the rules of 
justice. Freedom and security are all that is necessary to 
stimulate industry, and to insure the most rapid advance- 
ment in the career of improvement. 

“We cannot, however, feel any surprise that these prin- 
ciples should have been so widely departed from, and that 
commerce, and indeed most sorts of industry, should be 
every where subjected to restrictions and regulations. They 
originated in a comparatively unenlightened age, before the 
genuine sources of public wealth and the limits of proper 
interference on the part of governments had been explored 


'and defined. The fallacies on which most of them are 


founded, however obvious that may now seem, were not 
speedily or easily detected ; and, after their hollowness has 
been exposed, the return to a better system is a work of 
extreme difficulty. Every regulation affecting the employ- 
ment of capital and industry, though always injurious to 
the public, is, for the most part, productive of advantage to 
a greater or smaller number of individuals. The moment 
that any change is proposed, these persons lay before govern- 
ment the most exaggerated representations of the injury 
that would result from the abolition or modification of the 
regulation ; and not satisfied with this, they most commonly 
enlist a portion of the press into their service, and availing 
themselves of all the aid that sophistry and ingenuity can 
supply, labor to make the public believe that the regulation 
complained of is a national benefit, and that they are in- 
terested in its support! This device has very often been 
attended with the most complete success; and it is to this 
circumstance, more than any thing else, that the tenacity 
with which erroneous theories in commerce are supported 
is to be ascribed, and that sophisms, that have been again 
and again exposed, are put forward anew with as much 
seeming confidence as if they had never been questioned. 

‘“‘ All the great branches of industry carried on in every 
country depend on peculiarities of soil or climate, oron the 
genius of the people, and not on custom-house regulations, 
What should we have to fear from the abolition of all pro- 
hibitions? We export the produce of every one of our 
principal manufactures, as cotton, wool, iron, leather, &c., 
to every market in the world; so that the possibility of our 
being injured by the admission of similar articles from 
abroad is quite ont of the question. Admitting, however, 
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that the abandonment of the protective system might force 
a few thousand workmen to abandon their employments, it 
is material to observe that equivalent new ones would, in 
consequence, be opened to receive them, and that the aggre- 
gate demand for their services would not be in any degree 
diminished. Suppose that, under a system of free trade, 
we imported a part of the silks and linens we now manu- 
facture at home ; it is quite clear, inasmuch as neither the 
French nor Germans would send us their commodities 
gratis, that we should have to give them an equal amount 
of British commodities in exchange, so that such of our 
artificers as had been engaged in the silk and linen manu- 
factures and were thrown out of them, would, in future, 
obtain employment in the production of the articles that 
must be exported as equivalents to the foreigner. It is idle, 
therefore, to pretend that the repeal or modification of a 
restrictive regulation can ever be a means of diminishing 
the demand for labor. We may, by giving additional free- 
dom to commerce, change the species of labor in demand, 
and make it be employed more profitably, but we cannot 
lesson its quantity. Should our imports this year amount 
to ten or twenty millions more than they did last year, we 
shall, it is certain, have to pay them by exporting an equally 
increased amount of our peculiar products. And therefore 
if exportation be desirable, and the most ardent admirers of 
the restrictive system admit it to be such, importation must 
also be desirable, for the two are indissolubly connected ; 
and to separate them, even in imagination, infers a total 
ignorance of the most obvious principles. Commerce, 
whether carried on between individuals of the same or of 
different countries, is founded oni a fair principle of reci- 
procity ; buying and selling are in it what action and reac- 
tion are in physics, equal and contrary. Those who will not 
buy from others render it impossible for others to buy from 
them. Every sale implies an equal purchase, and every 
purchase an equal sale. Hence to prohibit buying is exactly 
the same thing, in effect, as to prohibit selling. No merchant 
would ever export a single bale of goods were he prevented 
from importing a greater value in its stead. But it is im- 
possible he can do this if foreign commodities be excluded. 
In whatever degree, therefore, an unrestricted trade might 
lead us to receive commodities from other countries, in 
the same degree it would render them customers for our 
commodities, would promote our manufactures, and ex- 
tend ourtrade. To suppose that commerce may be too free, 
is to suppose that labor may be turned into too productive 
channels, that the objects of demand may be too much mul- 
tiplied and their price too much reduced ; it is like suppo- 
Sing that our agriculture may be too much improved, and 
our crops rendered too luxuriant. 

“Tt is often affirmed, though we believe without the least 
foundation for the statement, that had it not been for restric- 
tions on importation, several manufactures that now fur- 
nish employment for a considerable population would most 
probably never have existed among us. But supposing this 
statement to be admitted, it would not forin any valid ob- 
jection to the principle now laid down. Itis quite as much 
for the advantage of communities as of single families to 
respeet the principle of the division of labor. The inte- 
rests of every people will always be best promoted by ad- 
dicting themselves, in preference, to those branches of in- 
dustry in which they have a superiority over others; for it 
is by this means only they can ever fully avail themselves 
of their peculiar facilities of production, or employ them- 
sélves and their capital most beneficially. 

** When importation from abroad is restricted, that some 
new or incipient manufacture may be promoted, govern- 
ment assumes, though perhaps unconsciously, that it knows 
better than its subjects what is the most profitable line for 
them to engage in. Never was there an assumption more 
entirely unfounded. Individuals are always on the alert 





to find out what are the most advantageous businesses in 
which to embark ; and though they sometimes, no doubt, 
form erroneous conclusions, the chances are ten to one in 
favor of their being right. Were it otherwise the number 
of well-advised and prosperous undertakings entered upon 
in all tolerably well-governed countries would not, as is 
the case, infinitely exceed those of a contrary description. 
But though it were different, the interference of govern- 
ment would not certainly abate the evil. However well- 
intended, all attempts to introduce or extend some particu- 
lar business cannot fail of being productive of immediate 
injury to others; and, should the object ever be realized, it 
would most probally not be found to be a national benefit, 
but the reverse. If, instead of directly producing linens, a 
manufacturer finds it more profitable to produce cottons or 
hardware, and to exchange these with the Germans for 
linen, how ridiculous would it be to attempt to promote the 
public interests by shutting out foreign linens, and com- 
pelling them to be produced at home! It is not disputed 
that the linen manufacture might be somewhat promoted 
by such a measure; but it admits of demonstration that 
other and more advantageous businesses would sustain a 
corresponding depression. Governments may depend upon 
the fact, that their subjects are incomparably better inform- 
ed with respect to these matters than they can everbe. It 
is not possible for them, do what they will, to interfere to 
encourage one set of producers, without at the same time, 
and by the same act, proportionally discouraging some other 
set. The obvious duty is, therefore, to abstain from all 
interference with the legitimate pursuits of individuals. 
To the clamorers for protection they may always an- 
swer, that they would be happy to meet their wishes, pro- 
vided they could do so without injuring others, but that 
being impossible, they feel themselves bound not to inter- 
fere, but to allow every one to reap the profit or abide the 
loss of the speculations into which he may enter. 

‘‘ We have not entered in this article into any investiga- 
tions with respect to that great class of exchanges which 
consist in the rendering of labor or services for money or 
commodities. The laws by which they are governed may 
be more appropriately stated under the head Lasor. It is 
sufficient here to observe, that prohibitions are to the full 
as injurious and inconsistent when applied to this descrip- 
tion of exchanges as to the exchange of commodities. 

‘Our object in this article has merely been to lay before 
the reader a brief view of the principles that govern com- 
mercial transactions, and of the mode in which commerce 
contributes to increase private and public opulence.” 


FIELDS OF HEROISM. 


There are people, who lament that the so called 
“age of Chivalry is gone” ; and, with even a sick- 
lier sentimentality than Burke’s, whine over the 
want of Knights, and tournaments, and of scarfs 
waved by ladies’ fair hands, and of battles with 
Saracens or enchanters, and of all the other tom- 
fooleries that made the dark ages much oftener ri- 
diculous than amiable,—much oftener atrocious 
than respectable. 

The male sentimentalists who indulge in this re- 
pining, are commonly novel-readers, who see mar- 
vellous opportunities for distinguishing themselves, 
could those good old times return. The female 
repiners are novel-readers too; who sigh because 
they are not distressed damsels, lost in some thou- 
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sand-miles of forest, or shut up in some stupendous 
castle, whence one of the aforesaid knights might 
peradventure deliver them. 

I wonder it never occurs to these he and she ro- 
mancers, that in sober truth, the present age affords 
many a field, in which prowess far more varied, 
more wide-sweeping, and a thousand times more 
beneficent, may be displayed, than was known to 
the days of Chivalry. 

Of the 800 millions who inhabit the earth, pro- 
bably not above 20 millions are actual Christians ; 
and not above 200 millions are even geographical 
ones—-that is, occupy countries in which Christi- 
anity is the prevailing faith. What an arena for 
heroic enterprise is presented, among the 600 mil- 
lions,—not to say 780 millions,—upon whose minds 
gospel light has not yet shone! The heathen quaff 
eagerly the cup of knowledge, whenever it is offer- 
ed them with judicious kindness. What task could 
be more glorious, than that of winning them over 
to peace, to civilization, to comfort, to happiness ? 
Where is the danger of knights-errant overcrowd- 
ing one another, or being at a loss for deeds to 
achieve, in that vast and eventful field? It has 
enough, both of danger and of glory, to satisfy all 
the most eager cravings of romance. 

Such as do not care to tilt in the lists of religion, 
may still find, in other directions, ‘‘ foemen worthy 
of their steel :”” enemies to human happiness, whose 
overthrow would earn for its achiever a better title 
to his country’s thanks, and to posterity’s grateful 
remembrance, than ever resulted to champion of 
old, from the slaughter of giants, or the storming 
of castles. . 

There is the demon, named Popu.ar Ienorance! 
Look how he broods, like a cloud big with ruin, 
over the liberties of this American land! Look 
how he prepares the way for their destruction, by 
his several vicegerents—first, Demacocuism—then 
Prorticacy and ANarcuy—then Despotism ! Oh, 
why does not some daring, virtuous warrior, go 
forth and slay the monster? Alas, it is not one 
man’s work. It will employ multitudes. But these 
multitudes must have a leader, nay, leaders, to cheer 
them on, and show them where to strike. Clothe 
yourselves in suitable panoply, then, ye would-be 
heroes: rally around you the thousands you will 
need: and show, that if the age of chivalry could 
return with all the glories your imaginations adorn 
it with, vou would not disgrace it! 

The condition of the African race among us— 
both the bond and the free—the colonizing of them 
when emancipated—and the question, how far eman- 
cipation should be favored, or permitted—amid the 
intricacies of this one subject, the largest soul 
might find room to expatiate and toil for a century. 

The thousand things that are requisite to pro- 
mote better health and more comfort among our 
people, than they now enjoy—numberless projects 
of domestic economy, touching the choice and pre- 





paration of food, the use of fuel, and the arrange- 
ment of places for sleeping—in these walks there 
is vet room for many a Rumford, and even for many 
a FRANKLIN. 

But you are marvelling, that I name not Intem- 
PERANCE among the monsters, against which our 
modern Chivalry should couch its lance. Oh no! 
it is impossible to forget Him, who slays his three 
myriads annually—who wastes more wealth, than 
all the governments of all our states expend—who 
peoples the poor-houses, and furnishes to the gaol 
and the gallows three-fourths of their victims! 
Him, the great widow-maker, and orphan-maker ; 
who, if he were not far more terrible than the most 
hideous of Milton’s creations, might be taken for 


Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears ! 


While he is on his walk, ye sickly whiners after 
opportunities of distinction, why fold your arms, 
and let your powers rust in. sloth? See you not, 
that if he be suffered to live, your country’s early 
fate is sealed? Nay, see yownot neighbours, friends, 
kinsmen of your own, daily bound in his chains— 
those chains “ too light to be felt, till they are too 
strong to be broken”-—and poisoned by his breath ? 
Ah, even yourselves,—are you safe’ May you not 
earn wreaths as imperishable, by delivering a hun- 
dred thousand wives and a million of children, from 
the jaws of this monster, as you could have won 
by any of the feats of Amadis de Gaul or Orlando 
Furioso ? M. 
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ALICE, OR THE MysTeERigs: a Sequel to “ Earnest Mal- 
travers,” by the author of “ Zanoni, Night & Morning,” 
etc. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is No. 12, in the series of the Messrs. Harper's 
“Library of Select Novels”—which are put forth in good 
type and paper, at the surprisiugly cheap rate of twenty-five 
cents the volume. This work is intended as an answer to 
the few who questioned the moral of “Earnest Maltravers,.”” 
It is because the errors of judgment and action on the part 
of the hero of that work, were not yet counterbalanced or 
amended ; it is because his opinions were often morbid and 
unsound; it is because his sentiments were nobler than his 
actions, and his pride too lofty for his virtue, says Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer, that this volume “ is necessary to the 
completion of his trials, and the consummation of my de- 
sign.” 

Like one skilled in the mixture of liquors, the concoction 
of Bulwer are as hurtful to the reading community as “hail 
storms,” “mint juleps,” and “ gin slings” are to the’drink- 
ing community. Though delightful to the palate, are apt to 
suspect there lurks a poison in whatever comes from the 
gin-shop, or is poured from the goblet of one famed for 
‘mixing good liquors.” Sir Edward is famed for mixing 
up vice with virtue, and of making even crime to appear in 





an enticing form. And to carry out the simile, this writer 
is to the novel-reading community, what the renowned “ |i- 
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quor mixer” of the village, is to the youth of the neigh- 
borhood, though he may give a pot of “ flip” now and then, 
it is only to whet the appetite and make it more greedy for 
the drug that is to follow. Alice is for sale at the well fur- 
nished Bookstore of Messrs. Smith, Drinker & Morris. 


LivEs OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 


Conquest ; with Anecdotes of their Courts, now first pub- | 
lished from original records and other authentic docu. | 


ments, private as well as public. By Agnes Strickland. 
Second series—two vols.: Philadelphia—Lea and Blan- 
chard—1842, 


These volumes open with the eventful history of the 
wives of the Plantagenet Kings—Elizabeth of York—who 
was the consort of Henry VII. She forms the connecting 
link between the lives of Plantagenet and Zendor. Miss 
Strickland writes plainly and unaffectedly, though not with- 
out good taste and discernment. She has taken great care 
to present facts in such a form, that her memoirs of all the 
Queens of Henry VIII., are suitable for the perusal of 
ladies. For the first time, the lives of three of his Queens— 
Jane Seymore, Anne of Cleves, and Katherine Howard, 
are here presented to the public. The work contains the 
autographs, in fac simile—of five of Henry’s Queens— 
Katherine Howard having left no signature. 

The Queens whose lives are sketched in these volumes, 


are: 

Elizabeth of York, surnamed the Good, Queen of Hen- 
ry VIL. . 

Katherine of Aragon—1st Queen of Henry VIII. 

Anne Buloyn 2nd do. 

Jane Seymore 3rd do. 

Anne of Cleves 4th do. 

Katherine Howard 5th do. 

Katherine Parr 6th do. 


Mary, the first Queen Regent of England and Ireland. 
This is a valuable addition to History, and with all is an 
interesting and well written work. It is for sale at the 
Bookstore of Messrs. Smith, Drimker and Morris, 


Tue Dustin UNIversity Macazine. This is one of 
the Republications of which our friend, Joseph Gill, Esq., 
isthe agent. We extract from No. 4 of vol. 2 the follow- 
ing translation : 


“THE CYMBALEER’S BRIDE. 


“FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


“The duke has summoned his host to the wars— 
Our good Duke of Brittany ; 
From city and village, from hill and plain, 
Thronging they come, a gallant train ! 
The flower.of his chivalry ! 


“ There are barons bold, from their fosse-girt forts, 
Each a king in his own domain; -* 
Stern knights, grow grey amid war’s alarms— 
With nimble squires—sto en-at-arms— 
And my love is one of the train. 


“He is gone to the wars—to Aquitaine— 
And though but a cymbateer, . 

So bright is the hauberk on his breast, 

So stately his mien, so lofty his crest, 
That a captain you’d deem my dear! 


“A weary time—a heavy heart, 
Have been mine since he rode away! 
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To St. Bridget I’ve prayed, till the stars grew dim, 
To watch o’er the angel that watches o’er him, 
That he quit him not night or day. 


“On my knees l[’ve besought our priest to pray 
For all soldiers brave like mine ; 
And in hopes to quicken the good man’s prayer, 
Three waxen tapers, tall and fair, 
I’ve burned at Saint Gilda’s shrine. 


“ To our blessed Mother I’ve vowed a vow, 
‘That, let me but look on his face 
Once again, the scallop and scrip I’ll take, 
And a pilgrimage to Loretto make, 
In requital of her grace. 


“* Meantime, nor letter, nor message of love, 
Has solaced or him or me; 

The high-born dame has her page—the knight 

His squire for such errands, and absence is light— 
But no squire nor page have we. 


‘** But the dreariest day must end at last: 
The war is over and done; 

And the duke this day—nay, this very hour, 

Will be here with his host—if you stood on that tower, 
You could see their arms glance in the sun! 


“The duke will be here—and my cymbaleer— 
How my proud heart beats and burns ! 

Tis proud and happy—and well it may ! 

For a lowly vassal he rode away, 
And a hero he returns! 


“ Haste, sisters, haste! why linger ye so? 
For the duke must now be near ; 

Our place let us take at the ancient gate 

By which he will pass in his martial state— 
The duke and my cymbaleer ! 


“ Quick, sisters, quick—and ye will see 

How my true love bears the bell, 
As stately he rides ’mid the conquering bands, 
And quivering under his manly hands, 

The cymbals clash and swell ! 


“Proud of his rider, ye will see 
His war-steed spurn the ground, 
Tossing aloft the plumes of red 
With which for this festal-day, his head 
Will be deck’d at every bound. 


“ But, more than all, my cymbaleer 
Himself in all his pride ye’ll see— 

My beautiful! my brave! with the air 

Of an earl his shining casque he’ll wear, 
And the mantle wrought by me !” 


BioGRAPHICAL SToRIES FOR CHILDREN, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorn—author of Historical Tales for Youth, etc. 
Boston: Tappan and Dennet. 

This little volume contains well told and interesting sto- 
ries of West, Newton, Sam Johnson, Cromwell, Franklin, 
and Queen Christina—well calculated to instruct and en- 
tertain the young mind. It is a valuable book, and a deci- 
ded favorite among story-loving children. Messrs. Smith, 
Drinker and Morris have the work for sale. 








